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THE WAR. 
_ outbreak of war in the East, though it had been 


for some time foreseen, produces a painful impression. 
Future events which may seem to be inevitable are still 
liable to disturbing influences. While there is peace, as 
while there is life, there is hope ; but now an improvement 
in the political prospect must depend on the chances of 
war. Montenegro and Servia enter on the struggle with 
the avowed support of Russia. General TcHEeRNaAYEFF is 
practically Commander-in-Chief of the Servian army ; and 
an officer who for many months affected to be engaged in 
charitable operations in Herzegovina has openly taken 
service under the Prince of Monrenrcro. It is alsostated 
that the Empress of Russia has sent an ambulance at her 
own expense to the Montenegrinarmy. The report that one 
of her sons has joined the Servian head-quarters is pro- 
bably untrue. The enemies of Turkey, who are less 
numerous in England than in other parts of Europe, have 
every reason to rejoice. At no time has it seemed equally 
ossible for the Slavonic Christians to throw off the 
urkish dominion. Although the Porte still disposes of 
large material resources, the Government is reduced to the 
lowest state of weakness. The good effects of the dethrone- 
ment of AspuL Aziz have been neutralized by the murder 
of his successor’s Ministers; nor is it at present known 
whether a statesman or a general can be found to grapple 
with the difficulties and dangers of the crisis. HussEin 
was at least a soldier, and the belief of the army in his 
capacity asa commander might have svpplied many defects. 
The liberal and reforming tendencies of MipHarT are in 
present circumstances wholly useless. There can be no 
question of establishing equitable relations between Ma- 
homedans and Christians while the two races are engaged 
in internecine warfare. Muxkutar Pasna, who commands 
at the seat of war, has shown neither vigour nor ability in 
dealing with the insurgents. Although the strength of his 
army is not accurately known, he must be in considerable 
danger of being crushed by superior numbers if the 
Servians and Montenegrins succeed in effecting a junction. 
The insurrection in Bosnia, which has up to this time been 
checked, will now add to the embarrassment of the Turkish 
Government. It will not be surprising if it should appear 
that auxiliary conspiracies have been formed in Bulgaria 
and in Albania. 

The forces of Montenegro are few in number, but of 
good military quality. The inhabitants of the Principality 
are all soldiers by profession, and probably many of them 
have already met their hereditary enemies in the field. 
The strength of the Servian army must have been at first 
enormously exaggerated. If 40,000 or 50,000 men can be 
brought into line, by far the greater part of them will be 
raw militia levies, who will scarcely be a match for equal 
numbers of regular troops. The expectant position which 
the Turks have assumed for sufficient political reasons 
would also have been suggested by considerations of mili- 
tary prudence. The imperfectly organized armies of Servia 
and Montenegro are ill adapted for a war of invasion. It 
is impossible that they can be provided with a sufficient 
commissariat ; and if they attempt to live on the country, 
they will convert their natural auxiliaries into deadly ene- 
mies. Both belligerents display visible signs of weakness ; 
and experience only can show on which side the balance may 
incline. The strategic tonclusions of distant civilians have 
littlevalue. Itisalmost as difficult toform a definitejudgment 
relating to the fortune of thewar as to estimate the respective 


resources of the combatants. It is possible that a decisive 
success on either side might put an end to the war; but it 
is more likely that, in default of external interference, it 
will linger on like the Carlist war in Spain. The civil war 
among a population locally intermixed will probably lead 
to the commission of many atrocities. The Mahomedans 
in Bosnia, though they form a minority, may perhaps be 
a match for the Christian population ; and they will almost 
certainly be able to contend with the insurrection, so as to 
leave the regular army at leisure to deal with the invaders. 
The Prince of SErvia’s absurd and insulting demand that 
Bosnia should be annexed to the neighbouring principality 
was not accompanied by any offer of security to the Maho. 
medan inhabitants. The difficulty never arose in Servia or 
in Roumania, because the population of both provinces was 
Christian. The Turks who resided in Greece before the 
war for the most part lost their property without com- 
pensation ; but they were comparatively few; and they 
were rather settlers than residents. 

The reports which already abound of victories on either 
side will not afford a profitable study. Until English 
Correspondents penetrate to the seat of war, all news is 
suspicious. A detailed account of a victory will not always 
afford sufficient proof that there has been a battle or a 
skirmish. It is more instructive to consider the policy 
which the English Government has adopted or may pursue 
hereafter. In a short time official statements will be made 
to Parliament, with perhaps a balance of advantage. It is 
right that the Government should take into account public 
feeling and opinion, which may be ascertained with ap- 
proximate accuracy by a Parliamentary discussion. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that Ministerial state- 
ments on matters of national policy are addressed, not only 
to the English nation, but to a world of friends and 
enemies. Mr. Disragti or Lord Dersy will be compelled 
to propound an ultimatum at a time when it might 
perhaps have been desirable to prosecute negotia- 
tions. Mr. Bricutr naturally apprehends a reproduction 
of the distracted policy which ended in the Crimean war. 
He cannot be expected to admit that the deference of Lord 
ABERDEEN to the doctrines of Mr. CoppEN was probably 
the main cause of the war. The present Government 
cannot be accused of inviting aggression by premature 
announcements of non-resistance. Nothing can be more 
improbable than that any section of the Cabinet should be 
inclined to war; but thus far the Government has asserted 
its independence. As the House of Commons evidently 
wishes for the publication of the papers and for a debate 
on Eastern policy, a refusal to gratify a legitimate curiosity 
would have produced uneasiness. . DIsRAELI was fully 
justified in protesting, at the risk of offending the suscepti- 
bility of the Times, against the assumption that the reports 
forwarded by newspaper Correspondents are necessarily 
true. The active and intelligent purveyors of news would 
scarcely discharge their duty if they refused to forward 
any statement which may have come to their knowledge 
until it had been: officially confirmed. 

The tardy publication of the Berlin Memorandum 
throws little light on the refusal of the Government to 
accept it. The document is ostensibly-more colourless 
than the Anprassy Note, which had previously been deemed 
not inadmissible. The principal novelty is the proposal of 
an armistice, which was afterwards rejected h the in- 
surgents when it was voluntarily offered by the Porte. 
The framers of the Memorandum recite the refusal of the 
insurgents to lay down their arms, and the self-evident 
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declaration of the Turkish Government that it was im- 
possible to institute administrative reforms during the 
continuance of the civil war. Prince Gorrcnakorr and 
his colleagues proceed to remark, for reasons which it 
might have been difficult to state, that the failure of the 
Porte to perform its engagements must have convinced 


the Mahomedan population that the promises of reform had 


not been seriously made. The outrages at Salonica, 
and the agitation in some other towns, are attributed to 
this feeling of distrust; but Prince Gortcnaxorr fails 
to connect the supposed excitement of the Mahomedans 
with the disappointment which was supposed to have been 
suffered by the Christians. The most material part of the 
Memorandum is a postscript which pledges the Great 
Powers to take further measures on the anticipated failare 
of the joint representation. Mr. Disrartiand Lord Derby 
may probably have thought it imprudent to sign a blank 
cheque. They may also have considered that, if the adhesion 
of England did no harm, it could have done no good. At 
some point in the negotiation it would have become im- 
ro to follow the lead of Russia further; and a 

ivergence of policy would, as in the present instance, have 
been immediately followed by a Servian and Montenegrin 
invasion of Turkey. The English Government may per- 
haps have thought that the time was come to expose 
the hollowness of the alliance of the three Imperial 
Courts. Austria and, probably, Germany have suspended 
their contract with Russia; and France is apparently not 
unwilling to take the opportunity of pursuing an indepen- 
dent policy. Russia has now played one, or rather two, 
cards in the game which had long been arranged. The 
attack of Servia and Montenegro, aided by Russian in- 
trigues in other provinces, may perhaps produce a general 
war throughout the European dominions of Turkey. It 
may be confidently asserted that the outbreak has not been 
caused by the refusal of the English Government to counter- 
sign the Berlin Memorandum. 


CASIMIR PERIER, 


HE death of Casmmin Pfrier, thou 
and although ill health had 
from the arena of public affairs, has awakened an amount 
of interest in France which is the best of all testimonies 
to his life and character. For he was a man of whom it 
cannot be said that he ever did anything to attach im- 
ce to his name. He was twice Minister of the 
terior ; but his tenure of office was short, and by no 
means especially successful. He was not an orator, and 
could scarcely be called a politician. He had no skill or 
taste for the manipulation and ma nt of parties. To 
secure him on their side was an object of much ambition to 
the active leaders of parties; but what to do with him when 
they had got him was not evident. He was not so much 
a usefaol ally as a desirable feature in a combination. 
It was the man himself that commanded respect, and not 
the services he could render that gave him value. Through- 
out life it was the one object of his heart to be worthy of 
his father, whose woes | he reverenced not only as the 
Minister who had carried his country through a dangerous 
crisis, but as the model of all virtues and the summit of 
all excellence, public and private. This devotion to the 
memory of one who was dead and who had belonged to 
another generation was inconsistent with anything like 
initiation, energy, fertility of device, or command of men 
ling under new circumstances and burdened with new 
difficulties. But it gave to his whole being something 
and virginal which sheltered him from the 
test taint of meanness, and stamped on his 
commonest actions an unbounded and charm. 
During his early manhood he was in the diplomatic service, 
and only entered official life under Louis Pumirre shortly 
before the revolution of February. During the carly 
part of Louis Napotzon’s Presidential career he was 
inclined to hope and believe in the strange newcomer ; but 
he soon separated himself from the enemy of liberty, and 
at the time of the Coup d’état was sent to Mont Valérien. 
On his release he went to reside on his estate in the East of 
France, occasionally occupying himself with writing on 
provincial topics. During the German war he was secured 
as a hostage and sent off to Germany as a prisoner, re- 
turning in 1871 to become Minister of the Interior 
under M, Tuiers; but resigned, it is said, because his 
vivacious superior wished to be too absolutely his master. 


On the eve of the fall of M. Turers, when that eminent 
person tried to avert the impending stroke by a sudden 
change of his Ministry, Casmmr Périer could not 
resist the urgent appeals made to him, and allowed 
his name to figure in the list of the new combi- 
nation which lasted for a week. Thenceforward he 
remained the most prominent member of the Left Centre, 
until, on the fall of M. Burret, he was invited to resume 
his old post as Minister of the Interior. Difficulties arose 
as to colleagues whom he wished to bring in with him, and 
he remained outside the Ministry; but, when new combina- 
tions were talked of, his name was always introduced, until 
it became known that the illness which has now proved 
fatal precluded all hope of his rendering further services to 
France. Universally honoured and esteemed, he has 
passed away leaving a name that commands respect, 
though not admiration, and at the most compelling future 
historians to ask why, with so many high qualities and 
with opportunities which, if they came to him late in life, 
were still numerous and brilliant, he did not do more and 
leave more to be recorded of him. 


And yet this man, who ostensibly did so little, who could 
not guide others, who did not even aspire to greatness, is 
one of the very few who can be said to have distinctly 
shaped the recent and present history of France. To him, 
next after M. Tuiers and M. Gamperra, the Republic owes 
its existence. From mere rectitude of purpose and unsel- 
fish width of aim, he gained at a critical moment a keen- 
ness of insight which failed most of those with whom he 
was associated by family times and the habits of a lifetime. 
An Orleanist of the Orleanists, son of the man who had 
done more than any one else to found the Ortzans 
dynasty, and himself distinguished as an Orleanist, he 
had the good sense to see that the safety and happi- 
ness of France did not lie in the direction of the 
famous Fusion, and the courage to stand aloof from 
a@ movement the futility of which he recognized. His 
abstention was so significant as to awaken the just appre- 
hension of the Count of Paris, who probably ones ge 
little in the future supposed to be opened to him as any 
one in France. The devotion of Casimir Périzr to the 


“| memory of his father lifted him above a servile deference 


to names. He saw that his father was an Orleanist in 
1830, because to be an Orleanist then meant to promote in 
the best available way the interests of liberty and order. 
To be an Orleanist forty years later seemed to imperil the 
interests for the maintenance of which his father had con- 
tended. His filial affection was as intelligent as it was 
lively, and he strove to act, not as his father had acted in 
the past, but as his father would have acted in 
the present. To preserve the Conservative Republic 
in 1873 was, in the eyes of Casimir Prien, what 
to preserve the Constitutional Monarchy was in 1831. 
To see this, to proclaim it, to act on it firmly, and to 
separate from old and dear friends rather than not act on 
it, needed qualities the manifestation of which proved that 
Casimik Périzrk was on a level far above that of the 
ordinary educated gentlemanly politician. He soon had 
his reward. When the obstinacy, or timidity, or lofty 
principles of the Count of Cuamporp interposed a happy 
obstacle to the project of the Fusion, and the Orleanists 
began to realize the depths of the abyss from which 
they had been saved, his old friends began first 
to notice, then to study, and lastly to follow, the 
course of Casimir Périer. They slowly transmuted . 
themselves into Republicans. Of the two great Orleanist 
names of Dre Broce and Périmr, the former began 
to wane and the latter to grow bright im the eyes 
of the more moderate and sensible men of the party, and 
Casmmir Périer had the satisfaction of finding that no one 
moved more vigorously and steadily in the new path, or 
produced a more distinct and beneficial effect by doing so, 
than his brother the Duke of AvpirrreT-Pasquizr. He 
had at length the greatest of the satisfactions which an 
affectionate and sympathetic nature can win, and his frierds 
were those of his own household. 

The French Assembly has lately been the scene of those 
lamentable outbursts of fierce rancour and personal animo- 
sity which discredit it, and by discrediting it endanger 
the form of government to which its majority clings with 
so much zeal and so little discretion. M. Gamperra loves 
to compensate for the statesmanlike moderation of his 
general policy by indulging from time to time his burning 
hatred of priests and Bonapartists, and he raised the wrath 
of the latter section of his adversaries hy speaking of 
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France having escaped from the rottenness of the Empire. 
The fault. lay not so much in saying what was untrue, as 
in saying it at a time and in a place when to say it was to 
throw France backward into the raging strife of parties, 
and to hinder the quiet and peaceable march of the Re- 

ublic. Evenas an historical judgment, to speak of the 

— as rotten is to dwell on only one side of the 
truth, and to provoke the retort that the merits as 
well as the demerits of the Empire ought to be taken into 
consideration. But ifso abusive a term is to be applied 
at all, itis quite true that the Empire was so far rotten, 
and the Republic has so far a superiority over it, that it 
was impossible that a man of the stamp of Casimir P£RIER 
should serve the Empire, while it has been found possible 
that he should zealously support the Republic. It is pre- 
cisely because he and men like him proclaimed, not only 
that the Republic was the only practicable form of govern- 
ment, but that it could be made orderly, liberal, and 
equitable, that France accepted the Republic at the last 
elections. It may be conceded that for a party to flourish 
in France it must have some enthusiasts on its side. 
Caste Pérrer could not have set up the Republic 
without M. Gamperra; but neither could M. Gamserra 
have set it up without Casrumr Périer. Perhaps it may 
even be said that Casimir P£rrer has accidentally done the 
party of his adoption the greatest service he could have 
rendered it at this particular moment, and, by dying and 
reviving the memory of what he was, has effaced more 
speedily and effectually than could otherwise have been 
accomplished the recollection of the indiscretion of M. Gam- 
BETTA. When Frenchmen read the story of his life, and notice 
the testimonies to his worth and uprightness which are freely 
given on all hands, they can scarcely fail to warm to the 
Republic which he did so much to establish. So long, and 
so long only, as the Casimir Périers of France cling to the 
Republic will the country cling to it. Such men are the 
salt of political life, infusing wholesomeness and arresting 
disintegration, and it is because men like Casimir 
Pégizr have never been altogether wanting in modern 
France, and, if debarred from prominence, have still exer- 
cised the secret spell of their virtue, that France, in the 
amidst of its aberrations and follies, has not ceased to 
command the respect and attention of Europe. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BILL. 


the University Bills are the best which 
could be passed is one question, and whether it 
is best that they should pass is quite another. Weare 
thankful to think that Thursday night’s debate upon the 
Cambridge Bill is reasonably conclusive upon that which is 
the more directly practical of these inquiries. It was in 
many ways fortunate that the real discussion upon the state 
of the Universities question should have taken place upon 
the later Cambridge rather than the earlier Oxford Bill, 
much as the natural prejudices of Englishmen may have 
been affronted by a procedure which closely resembled 
running the Oaks. before the Derby. But somehow—no 
doubt, by some mysterious irony of fate—the idea of 
conciliation attaches to the name of Cambridge as it 
does not to that of Oxford. Perhaps it was always so; 
for no mediswval jingle has come down to tell us that 
.a Town and Gown row on the Cam is sure, after a few 
months, to be followed by a disturbance all over England. 
Even Mr. Grant Durr—who condescended at one point of 
his speech to recollect that there were places called Cam- 
bridge and’ London to pick up the leavings of that which 
in his eyes was the one University of Oxford—will, we sup- 
pon: concede to Cambridge the inferior credit of a harm- 
s insignificance. On the other hand, the random accu- 
sations which Dr. Ptayrarr discharged with impartial 
inaccuracy against both Universities merely showed that 
omniscience is not always inconsistent with ignorance. The 
conviction which Mrs. Poyser tells us once beset a Scotch cock 
domiciled in England, that the sun used to rise in order to 
enjoy his crowing, did not prevent the sun from fulfilling his 
salutary work of spreading light and warmth around. 
Exception being made of those two alien contributions to 
the debate, the universal chorus of speakers, Sir CuaRLEs 
Dirge, the four Universjty members, Lord Epmonp Frrz- 
maurice, Mr. Forsyru, Mr. Mr. Raikes, Sir 
Harcourt, sang one song, and the burden of their ditty was 
that in the University Bills there was no confiscation of 
prize fellowships, no lavish endowment of fancy research, no 


violent reversal of long-established relations between the 
Colleges and the University. University and Colleges 
were to go on as they are now doing, reforming, adjusting, 
and developing a system which they must know far better 
how to handle than any external authority, however exalted 
and self-confident. The only change was to be the presence 
of a Commission, lying by like-a paternal steam-tug to 
pull the vessel through the shallows when the unaided 

wers of its own crew might possibly drive it aground. 

o be sure, the authority which had most right to — 
as to the scope of the intended legislation had prefaced the 
Oxford measure with explanations, defining it as one 
which involved startling provisions; and although certain 
modifications had been introduced in Committee, and re- 
produced in the counterpart project for Cambridge, the 
whole scheme remained substantially the same thing as 
the Oxford Bill when its Cancettor brought it in. 
Still, words in public documents have an elastic power of 
meaning and forbearing to mean such as it would puzzle a 
simple-minded grammarian to define; so the result 
without doubt stands that, whatever plans of Academic 
reconstruction may once have found favour in high political 
quarters, such desires are no longer entertained ; and that 
the Bills, as offered, must be accepted with the glosses. of 
Mr. Harpy and Mr. Watrots, and not of Lord Satissury. 
The complicated strategic movement of working up an 
almost identical Cambridge Bill, so as to place it in line 
with the Oxford one, facilitated the procedure, admitting 
as it did the influence of Cambridge’s comparative con- 
tentment as a sufficient reason for the cheerful acceptance 
of moderate counsels. 


To ourselves the course which the matter has taken is, 
selfishly viewed, a complete success. When the Govern- 
ment legislation paraded itself as a project for 
the suppression of idle fellowships, we protested, in 
days when it required some courage to take that 
line, against a scheme of such wholesale confiscation. 
Our voice did not long continue a solitary one, and 
the intentions so confidently announced are now only 
referred to to be emphatically repudiated. In perfect con- 
sistency accordingly with the resistance which was offered 
to the progress of the University Bills when those Bills 
seemed to imply the endorsement of revolutionary spolia- 
tion, we may now say that, upon a balance of considera- 
tions, it is better to let the Bills go on under the guarantee 
of assurances which are not necessarily at all insincere 
because they happen to be second thoughts, than wait for 
the third thoughts of later Sessions and other Cabinets, 
when Dr. Piayrarr might be called in to sequestrate the 
Academic revenues, and the votaries of research to share 
the abundant spoil. 

Taken in itself, the debate of Thursday was above all 
things remarkable for the spontaneous recognition which 
it elicited of the deep hold which our old and complicated, 
but eminently practical, system of mixed University and 
College discipline had taken not only of the reason, but of 
the affections of those who had passed under its infinence. 
Dr. Piayratr, to whose clear but statistical intellect feel- 
ings of this varied character were profoundly mysterious, 
could only express a naive ise at the Conservative 
utterances which issued from the mouths of his Radical 
friends so soon as they wrapped the Academic toga round 
them. Other persons will recognize the strength and 
reality of a system which had put out such unexpected 
evidence of its constraining powers. Perhaps the value 
of the demonstration may nowhere be more truly felt thar: 
in the Universities themselves, where the very familiarity 
which its working members necessarily possess with the 
more minute details of the system of which they are 
administrators, is apt to blind their eyes to the value 
and proportion of its larger elements. The college 
tutor, vexed with the stupidities of budding squires 
or the conceits of tender philosophers—the dean who 
finds the chapel lists scandalously scant—and the steward 
who realizes that the cook’s interests are not so 
much centred in the methodical catering for the 
College Hall as in the preparation of those infinite 
breakfasts and small dinners which are periodically sent 
forth from the hatch—all these much-tried officers are apt 
to dream that root and branch measures of reform ex- 
ternally applied afford the only cure for the multiplied small 
evils which are inseparable from such a chance medley of 
many characters as any college must be, except at the price 
of being unsuccessful and therefore a solitude. Let 
them take heart when they see how the system is 
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loved and appreciated, perhaps by those very persons 
whose presence was to them in former years an irrita- 
tion and a puzzle. The world must have its dances, 
and those dunces must either be kept in order by some 
process of education, or else left to terrorize by their un- 
educated vigour their wiser and better-taught brethren ; 
and so the Universities, if they are truly national institu- 
tions, are especially charged with their share of that recla- 
mation of duncedom which checks the pure pursuit of 
scierce and learning, and pulls down the standard of the 
degree; but which, in proportion as it is irksome, is a 
needful part of the work which the Universities are trusted 
to carry out pro salute reipublice. 

The two University Bills have now passed their second 
readings, each without a division, and in spite of the late- 
ness of the Session and the condition of the Order Book, the 
responsibility has been cast upon the Government not to 
fritter away such signal advantages. There will be discus- 
sions and divisions in the Committees, but no question 
need arise which will cause any considerable delay. Mr. 
Forsytu’s crude attempt to drag the measures through the 
briars of theological controversy will, we trust, be summa- 
rily discountenanced, while Lord Epmonp Firzmaurice’s 
cheerful proposal to abolish the headships of Houses may 
safely be kept in reserve for discussion upon the day suc- 
ceeding the one on which Parliament shall have endowed 
the Good Templars with the confiscated wealth of the City 
Companies. 


THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


gg Democratic managers at St. Louis have been more 
fortunate or more skilful than their Conservative 
opponents. They have nominated the candidate who is 
best entitled to the confidence of the party; and the de- 
claration of principles, if it is in other respects intention- 
ally vague, includes a sound and forcible condemnation of 
the protective system. It may be conjectured that the 
Democratic leaders have ascertained that a considerable 
class is becoming impatient of the taxes which have for 
many years been levied on the community for the benefit 
of a limited number of producers. They have no hope of 
carrying Massachusetts or Philadelphia; and the interests 
of the great agricultural States are entirely on the side of 
Free-trade. It is difficult for foreigners to judge whether 
the preponderance of opinion in the United States is for or 

inst sound economical doctrines. As the two political 
parties have deliberately taken opposite sides on the ques- 
tion, it may be inferred that the balance is thought to be not 
unequal. Both parties pledge themselves to Resolutions 
on the currency which will be compatible with any course 
which they may find it convenient to adopt hereafter; but 
in one form or other the Democrats, as well as the Repub- 
licans, are understood to have committed themselves to the 
principle of a specie currency. The division which was 
apprehended on the currency question in the ranks of the 
Democrats finally exhibited itself in the nomination of a 
candidate for the Presidency who was known to be 
orthodox, and in the second choice of a Vice-President who 
was believed to share in the popular error. The compli- 
ment which may have partially consoled Mr. Henpricks 
for his disappoimtment was addressed primarily to his 
native State of Indiana, and incidentally to the partisans 
of an unlimited paper currency. As the Republican 
nominee also adheres to the obnoxious theory of paying 
debts in full, it is hoped that those who share the laxer 
opinions of Mr. Henpricks will not refuse to give a party 
vote to Mr. Titpey. The contest in the autumn will be 
pi and it is at present impossible to anticipate the 
result. 

Although the Democratic party has not elected a Presi- 
dent since the eve of the Civil War, its numbers have in 
the worst of times not been inconsiderable. Mr. Horatio 
Seymour in his contest with General Grant polled nearly 
two-fifths of the votes; and General Granyr would perhaps 
have been run harder in 1872 but for the awkward coali- 
tion which resulted in the absurd nomination of Mr. 
GreeLey. Two years ago a large Democratic majority was 
returned to Congress; and although the State elections of 
last autumn once more showed a Republican reaction, it 
seems not impossible that the Democratic candidate may 
be returned. The decision will probably rest with that 


highly respectable portion of the constituency which, if uot 
neutral, hangs loose in its attachment to either party. The | 


best class of American citizens cares at present more for 
the reform of the administrative system than for the osten- 
sible political issues. It is true that neither party has in 
this respect any strong claim to public confidence. The 
numerous legislators and official persons who have been 
guilty of pecuniary corruption have naturally belonged to 
the party which has been dominant; but the Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives has done its 
utmost to increase by a reduction of salaries the temptation 
which has already proved irresistible. The non-political 
and scrupulous class of electors might have stood aloof from 
the contest in despair, if the Democrats had not shown 
their good sense by choosing a nominee whose reputation 
is largely founded on his vigorous repression of public dis- 
honesty. Mr. Hayes, though he is less conspicuously con- 
nected with the existing system than hackneyed politicians 
such as Mr. Morton and Mr. ConkLING, is understood to 
belong to the same branch of the Republican party, and to 
enjoy the confidence of the masters of political and per- 
sonal jobbery. The sudden and unexpected nomination 
was apparently a protest against Mr. Bristow, as the only 
Republican candidate who was known to entertain pre- 
judices against corruption. Personally Mr. Hares bears 
the highest character. It was perhaps unfortunate for Mr. 
Brave that his participation in questionable money trans- 
actions was disclosed on the eve of the meeting of the 
Convention. 

Mr. Titpey, during his tenure of the important office of 
Governor of New Fork, has, in spite of factious and 
coalesced opposition, steadily and successfully prosecuted 
the perpetrators of frauds against the State. A few years 
ago still more outrageous embezzlements of the funds of 
the city had been committed by Tweep and his accomplices. 
At that time the exposure of the criminals, and the 
punishment of one or two of their number, was largely 
due to the energy of the New York Times, which was then, 
as now, a principal Republican paper. The swindlers of 
the city had been Democrats; but Mr. TILDEN was a 
member of the Democratic party. The New York Times 
has consequently made every effort to shield the de- 
linquents, and to impugn the motives and conduct of the 
Governor ; and at oue time it allied itself for the purpose 
with a certain Ketiy, who has succeeded Tweep in the 
management of the Tammany organization. KELLY ap- 
peared last week at St. Louis as one of the New York 
delegation, and in the first instance he opposed the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Titpen. When the decision was announced 
he professed, on behalf of his faction, to concur; but it is 
highly probable that the party of corruption in New York 
will really oppose the troublesome and obstinate Governor. 
For the same reason Mr. TILDEN will receive the votes of 
many electors who have never yet joined the Democratic 
party. It is hardly conceivable that, if he becomes 
President, he will allow himself to be surrounded by 
speculators and jobbers, although he may perhaps find it 
impossible to abolish the vicious practices which have been 
tolerated by his predecessors. The established system of 
patronage is, notwithstanding its consequences, not un- 
popular, and the obscure persons by whom it is practically 
exercised find a ready market for a valuable commodity. 
It is satisfactory to find that public functionaries who, 
like Mr. TirpEN and Mr. Bristow, oppose the prevailing 
tendency, seldom fail to be rewarded by public esteem and 
gratitude. 


On the other side there are considerations which may 
disincline many respectable and intelligent Americans to 
elect a Democratic President. The party contains valuable 
elements, and it is represented by a highly unobjectionable 
candidate; but it unfortunately includes the lowest and 
most ignorant rabble of the great cities, and some of its 
conspicuous members, such as Mr. PenpLeton and Mr. 
ALLEN, have propounded wild and subversive notions on 
currency and finance. Some intelligent Republicans, un- 
consciously influenced perhaps by party prejudice, seriously 
apprehend repudiation of the Debt as a probable conse- 
quence of a Democratic victory. The nomination of Mr. 
Henpricks for the Vice-Presidency will perhaps confirm 
their suspicions; but it is well known that he was selected 
by the party managers in the hope of conciliating an 
acknowledged minority. Mr. Morroy, who was at one 
time thought to have a chance of the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, has formerly been as unsound in 
doctrine as Mr. Henpuicxs; yet, if it had suited the purpose 
of the managers to choose Mr. Morton, he would probably 
have commanded the votes of the party. To dispassionate ob. 
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servers it appears more important to select the best possible 
President than to secure the triumph of either party. Mr. 
TILDEN will certainly to the best of his power discourage 
corruption, and, though he may be thwarted by a hostile 
Senate, he will be supported by the public opinion of the 
entire nation. Even if he were not himself sound on ques- 
tions of currency and finance, he could do little or nothing 
to shake the confidence of the public creditor. Mr. 
Anprew Jounson bade for popularity against his enemies of 
the Republican party, who were then agitating for the pay- 
ment of the Debt in depreciated paper, by the audacious 

roposal that every payment of interest should count as an 
instalment of the principal. Neither the President nor the 
House of Representatives succeeded in their iniquitous 
designs. At a later period General Grant studied the cur- 
rency question with so much effect that he became anxious 
to accelerate the return to specie payments; but again the 
Presipent failed to produce any result in the form of legis- 
lation. No thoughtful American believes, except in volun- 
tary deference to traditional fiction, that the opinions of a 
President have any material influence on the public wel- 
fare. That the Republic might derive great advantage 
from the election of an upright, vigorous, and able states- 
man is not a fiction. 


FRANCE. 


bese importance attached by both parties in the Chamber 

of Deputies to the Municipal Organization Bill would 
be quite unintelligible if French and English mayors occu- 
pied similar positions. An English Government would 
certainly derive no additional strength from the right of 
nominating the chief officer of every large English town; 
and, apart from the excitement which so centralizing a pro- 
posal would arouse, it is not easy to say what harm would 
follow upon their possession of such aright. In France, 
on the contrary, the Government think the question im- 
portant enough to be worth risking a Ministerial crisis ; 
while the Left, in spite of the interest they have in avoid- 
ing a breach with the Government, can scarcely bring 
themselves to accept the Ministerial measure. There is an 
element of reason, however, in both these opposing views. 
The mayor of a French town is not merely, as in England, 
the representative of the townspeople charged with the 
performance of municipal duties. He is also the repre- 
sentative to some extent of the Government charged 
with the performance of duties to the State over 
and above those which he owes to the special 
community over which he presides. In proportion to 
the size of a town these duties rise in importance; and, 
unless there is a perfect agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the municipality, a mayor chosen by the latter 
would have many opportunities of making himself obnoxi- 
ous. So far, therefore, it is not unnatural that the Govern- 
ment should wish to have the appointment of a man who 
for some purposes will be their own officer. On the other 
hand, the dislike of the Left to this plan is not more than 
natural. A mayor appointed by the Government is 
something more than a State official. He is an official of 
the particular party which happens to be in power; and 
when, as is the case at present, the complexion of the 
Government promises for some time to come to be very 
decidedly Conservative, a large town may find that 
it is governed for a long term of years by a mayor 
who regards the majority of the townspeople as more or 
less open enemies. It is not easy to imagine a satisfactory 
compromise in a matter of this kind. To make the mayor 
a purely municipal fanctionary, and to confine his ener- 
gies to the provision of gas and water, or the control of 
paving and lighting, would be almost as much opposed to 
the views of the Left as to those of the Right. Though the 
Left are in the shade now, they hope to be in the sun at 
some future day, and they have no wish to lose the advan- 
tage which the certainty of co-operation on the part of the 
large towns would then confer on them. Indeed the towns 
themselves would scarcely feel complimented by such an 
arrangement. Municipal life is dull to a community which 
has been accustomed to regard itself as a political 
organization. 

Still the situation is sufficiently disturbing to make the 
Left unwilling to provoke a Ministerial crisis by rejecting 
the Government measure; and as the Government are 
equally anxious not to be compelled to resign from inability 
to carry their Bill, negotiations have for some days been 
going on with a view of finding a middle term on which 


they may agree. It would be interesting to know how 
much of truth there is in the account which the Times 
Paris Correspondent gives of the Ministerial Council on 
Saturday, and which is disclaimed in France. The narra- 
tive could hardly have been derived from a member of the 
Cabinet; indeed the Correspondent himself says that it 
rests on information given him from opposite camps. After 
all, however, it is only such information as may well have 
been suggested by the hopes or fears of the several parties 
in the Chamber. The anxieties of the Left have their 
origin in their dread that, if the MarsHat is driven too far, 
he may take a Ministry from among his old supporters and 
stand the chances of a dissolution. Such prospects of 
success as the Right think they have are based on the same 
series of events. They look forward to a quarrel between 
the Cabinet and the majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
which shall leave the MarsHat no choice but to accept a 
Ministry from the Left, or to attempt to build up a new 
majority by the power of. his own name, either in the 
present Chamber or in some other. When both sides have 
the same contingency before their eyes, though they view 
it with very different feelings, it is no longer wonderfal 
that identical rumours should circulate among them. Cer-. 
tainly the words which the Times Correspondent puts into 
Marshal MacManoy’s mouth are more congruous with the- 
part assigned to him by political speculators than with any- 
thing that can be divined from his previous action. There 
has never been a report of a Ministerial crisis in which 
the Marsuat has not been represented as saying that he 
would not do the very thing which a few days later he has. 
done. When M. Burrst resigned, it was whispered that 
the MarsnaL would not accept M. Duraure as Prime. 
Minister. When M. Duravure had undertaken to form a 
Cabinet, it was whispered that the MarsuaL would not 
accept M. Ricarp as Minister of the Interior. When M. 
Ricarp died, it was whispered that the MarsuaL would 
not accept M. pe Marckre as his successor. And now that 
M. pe Marcére’s resignation is talked about, we have the 
MarsHaL made to say, “You, M. pe Marcéire, are my 
“ extreme limit. . . . if you cannot command a majority, 
“* T will seek a majority elsewhere; and it is a mistake, I 
“repeat, if it is thought I will look for it further to the 
“ Left.” All that can be said of this alleged speech is, 
that it is altogether out of keeping with the Marsuat’s. 
observed acts, however well it may consort with his re- 
ported words. Marshal MacManon has always shown 
himself more constitutional than his Ministers ; and it is 
difficult to believe that, if the present Cabinet resigned, he 
would endeavour to control the Chamber of Deputies by a 
Ministry taken from a majority in the Senate. 

That, in the event of the Ministry being beaten, the 
MarsHat might try the experiment of a dissolution, 
is less inconceivable, and undesirable as it would be 
to expose the country to the excitement of a second 
election not six months after the first, something 
might still be said for such a resolution. The Marsua. 
might honestly feel doubtful as to the extent to 
which a Chamber for which M. pE Marcire was too Con- 
servative really represented France. There is a sense pro- 
bably in which such a Chamber would not represent 
France. The issue presented to the electors in the winter 
was not calculated to bring out moderate views. The 
obstinacy of the Right Centre in refusing to associate 
themselves frankly with Republican institutions had created 
a suspicion that avowed Conservatives were little better 
than Royalists or Bonapartists in disguise, even when they 
were not Royalists or Bonapartists in profession ; and those 
of the electors who wished above all things to make the 
Republic safe were rightly slow to vote for any candidate 
of the genuineness of whose Republicanism there could be 
any question. The result was that 1876 gave as unmis- 
takable a majority in favour of the Republic as 1871 had 
given in favour of peace. But the majority of 1876, like 
that of 1871, seems to be on no other point. 
It has made up its mind that the Republic shall 
be maintained ; but it has hardly made up its mind 
upon what principles the Republic shall be go- 
verned. The electors refused to know any other dis- 
tinction than that between Republicans and anti-Re- 
publicans ; and, valuable as this singleness of purpose was 
at that particular juncture, it is not enough to determine 
which section of Republicans are to give the predominant 
colour to Republican policy. The Marsnat may perhaps 
feel that the majority of Frenchmen do not desire a more 
Radical Ministry thax they at present have; and if so, 
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there would be nothing unconstitutional in his resolving to 
take the opinion of Frenchmen, not as in the winter upon 
the difference between forms of government, but upon the 
much narrower, though for the moment scarcely less im- 
— difference between principles of administration. 
t does not seem very likely, however, that matters will be 
pushed to a point which can render this extreme measure 
necessary. The Left have as yet shown themselves far 
fom anxious to quarrel with the Cabinet, and it is difficult 
to believe that they will now expose themselves and the 
Republic to the indefinite risks involved in a dissolution. 


HOME RULE AND REPEAL. 


— report of last week’s debate on Mr. Butr’s Home 


Rule Resolutions was, for two reasons, but partially 
intelligible to ordinary readers. Few Englishmen have 
troubled themselves to understand the distinction between 
alternative methods of dismembering the United Kingdom. 
The repeal of the Union as opposed to Home Rule was 
vindicated by Mr. P. J. Smyru, in a speech which is 
said to have been forcible in reasoning and unusually 


‘brilliant in style; but the reporters are apparently slow 


in recognizing unfamiliar eloquence, and consequently 
Mr. Smyru’s speech is only preserved in a meagre sum- 
mary which omits all his graces of language, and perhaps 
nearly all his arguments. From what remains it may 
be collected that Mr. Smyru denounced the hollowness of 
a scheme in which it is difficult to suppose that Mr. Burr 
himself believes. It was easy to prove the impossibility of 
defining and separating the functions of Mr. Burr’s Imperial 
Parliament and his provincial Legislatures. Mr. Suyru 
seems to have ridiculed the pretence that disaffected Irish 
ts would care for a subordinate Assembly in Dublin 
which would be something between a Parliament and a Town 
Council. Mr. Burr might have urged in his own defence 
that Home Rule has two aspects, and that he was for the 
moment engaged in presenting to the House of Commons 
a version which might seem tolerable and plausible in 
England. Public meetings in Ireland require a more ex- 
citing doctrine; and when they are addressed by Mr. Burt, 
they are not disappointed. It is unkind im an Irish patriot 
of a rival school to regard as serious representations which 
are only intended to furnish politicians of the order of Mr. 
Jacop Bricut with excuses for voting indirectly for 
national disruption. Though Mr. Burr and his supporters 
are sometimes hooted down by impatient mobs, the great 
majority of Fenians and of miscellaneous enemies of 
England accept and approve the transparent fallacy of 
Home Rule. They have every reason for their confident 
belief that a Parliament in Dublin would summarily disre- 
any inconvenient restrictions which might have been 
imposed as conditions of its establishment. Mr. Suyru is 
entitled to the confidence of disaffected Irishmen from 
his share long ago in the escape of MircueL and Meacuer. 
It is not a little remarkable that, after many years of 
political activity, he should display unexpected power as 
an orator. 

Mr. Suyru is probably more in earnest than Mr. Burr; 
but his reproduction of O’ConneELL’s nostrum of Repeal is 
not less chimerical than Home Rule, and quite as inadmis- 
sible. That Great Britain and Ireland should have no 
bond of connexion or common institution but the Crown 
is a proposal which assumes either that the monarchy is a 
-useless fiction, or that it is an efficient despotism. It is 
mot necessary that provinces governed by an absolute 
sovereign should have any other form of union among 
themselves ; buta British Parliament would have no consti- 
tutional hold on a King whose Ministers were not respon- 
sible to it for the administration or policy of Ireland. 
Nothing could be more conclusive than Mr. SmytH’s expo- 
sure of the absurdity of Mr. Burr's project of Federation ; 
but mere juxtaposition without any provision for the exer- 
cise of reciprocal influence would be a still more imprac- 
ticable arrangement. Mr. SmyrH is as careless as his rival 

rojector of the actual conditions of the experiment which 
is would revive. The Constitution of 1782 gave Ireland 
an inde mt Parliament of Lords and Commons, to 
which at that time Catholics were not admitted. In the 
Lower House of an Irish Parliament in the present day 
the Catholics would exercise preponderating power ; and 
there would be no Upper House, because all the Irish peers 


the Irish Parliament would be a diminution in the number 

of absentees. The day before, the same section of Irish 
members which supports plans for breaking up the United 
Kingdom voted for a Bill of which the avowed purpose was 
to make Irish landowners mere annuitants on their 
estates. It is difficult to understand why they should con- 
tinue to live among freeholders settled on their former 
property with whom their only relation would be a title to 
a precarious rent charge. An Irish House of Commons 
would probably soon abolish rent itself as the last relic of 
feudal] abuses. 

The eloquence which gives the short-lived Irish Parlia- 
ment its best title to fame might probably be reproduced 
by Mr. Suyru, Mr. Sutiivan, and one or two other natural 
orators, but the precedent of legislative independence 
is in no other respect encouraging. The founders of the 
Constitution of 1782 had taken advantage of the lowest 
depression of English fortune when, surrounded by domestic 
and foreign enemies, the nation stood at bay against a 
hostile world. When the American Colonies, France, 
Spain, and Holland were at war with England, and when 
Russia and Prussia were ready to strike in, the Volunteers 
of 1782 extorted, by menaces of civil war, the surrender of 
the control which had been from ancient times exercised 
by the English Government and Parliament. As the 
prosperity and power of England revived, it was found 
possible to exercise some influence over the Irish Parlia- 
ment by personal methods, which might sometimes savour 
of corruption; but in 1785, at the instigation of Fox and 
Sueripan, the Irish House of Commons defeated Pirv’s 
scheme of Free-trade with Ireland; in 1788 the Irish 
Parliament was on the point of offering the Prince of 
WaALEs an independent and unrestricted Regency ; and in 
1798 the Rebellion proved how little the disaffected Irish 
had been conciliated by the concession of the demands of 
the Volunteers. The Union was immediately afterwards 
accomplished underthepressure of urgent political necessity, 
by methods which discredit the recipientsof bribesmuch more 
than the paymasters. If Irish Lords and Commons were 
not willing to adopt a necessary measure from patriotic 
motives, it was well worth while to buy them at the 
market price. The repeal of the Act itself would re- 
sult in an entirely new state of circumstances ; for since 
that time the social and economical union has, by the opera- 
tion of natural causes, become complete. . SuyTa 
acknowledges that he would not willingly dissociate himself 
and his countrymen from the India and Colonial Empire ; 
yet it would be absurd to allow an Irish Parliament any 
voice in Imperial affairs. Probably both Mr. Burr and 
Mr. Suytu would claim for their respective projected 
Legislatures the right, which is now freely exercised by the 
colonies, of levying duties on English imports. The com- 
mon complaint that, except in the industrious North, 
manufactures are not generally prevalent in Ireland, often 
indicates a hankering after protective duties. 


The Liberal and Conservative candidates who have at 
recent elections discredited themselves by pledges to con- 
nive at the Home Rule agitation may perhaps persuade 
themselves that there is no practical harm in pretending to 
countenance an acknowledged delusion. Fortunately an 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons re- 
fuses to enter on a formal inquiry into the expediency 
of Home Rule or of Repeal. Scattered proselytes from 
England and Scotland only make up, with the professed 
supporters of Home Rule, an insignificant minority of 
fifty or sixty. Stricter moralists would dispute the pro- 
priety of bartering sound principles for a few votes at 
a borough election; and probably the deserved failure 
of a late Conservative candidate at Manchester may 
deter members of his party from following his example. 
The Irish advocates of Home Rule or Repeal belong 
with few exceptions to the revolutionary faction. One of 
their number in the debate on Mr. Burr's Bill for the 
transfer of landed property to the occupiers announced 
that a more sweeping measure was impending, and that in 
his opinion it would be preferable. Another interrupted 
the Irish SgcrEtaky to express his conviction that it was 


| not murder to put a police officer to death in the heart of 
| England and in the discharge of his duty, because the 
' assassin was engaged in a conspiracy for an Irish rebellion, 
| While Lord Hagtineton honourably repudiates all political 

connexion with the Home Rule party, some of his sup- 
| porters are evidently anxious to restore a concert which has 


are attached to the Imperial connexion. According to Mr. formerly been useful to the Liberal party. The alliance 
Surrg, one of the advantageous results of a restoration of | will be effected whenever the extreme section of the party 
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acquires complete ascendency; but no considerable body 
of ‘English members is likely at any time to support the 
agitation for Home Rule. If there were no other objection, 
the English nation would never tamper with the traditional 
Constitution by electing two Parliaments, one for Imperial 
purposes, and the other for objects in which Ireland had 
no concern, Mr. Suyru’s plan for the repeal of the Union 
would be not less unanimously and peremptorily rejected. 
The enthusiasm with which he recommended an impracti- 
cable scheme to the House of Commons is in itself a proof 
that he possesses an imaginative faculty which is one of 
the qualities of an orator. 


SICILIAN BRIGANDAGE. 


eS has always been supposed to become 
more interesting and romantic when gentlemen take 
to the road, or in any way bring their superior manners 
and attainments to the support of humbler colleagues. For 
many years the gentry of Naples and Sicily have been con- 
fidently supposed to be deeply engaged in brigand plots, 
and the local society has had the excitement of believing 
that some of the greatest ruffians of the district were to 
be found amongst the guests or inmates of houses of the 
highest distinction. The difficulty was to prove that this 
surmise was well founded, and actually to catch a gentle- 
man brigand and punish him as he deserved. Things were 
so managed that the gentlemen kept their skins safe, and 
merely shared the plunder obtained by their unpleasant 
associates. But at last the Sicilian authorities have had 
a great piece of lack. They have really caught red-handed 
three Sicilian gentlemen, and have proved that the popular 
tales of the Mafia are not without truth. Intelligence was 
received that a well-known brigand named SaveJa was 
to meet two of his band at a farmhouse three miles 
from Gi i, A snfficient force of police and 
soldiers was sent so as completely to surround the 
building and close every avenue of escape. A patrol 
then went forward and discovered, not three, but 
six, men seated at their meal. Lovers of romance will be 
glad to hear that their meal was in the best style of story- 
books—splendid things to eat, capital drink, first-rate 
cigars—quite a beautiful dinner after the Sicilian fashion. 
Directly the banqueters caught sight of the military they 
fired a volley and took to flight. But the preparations of 
their adversaries had been too complete. Wherever the 
romantic persons turned they found soldiers in front of 
them and soldiers behind them. After a brief resistance 
they surrendered, and then the captors found, to their sur- 
prise, horror, and delight, that they had stumbled on a 
great prize, and that three of the prisoners were what is 
popularly termed Mafiosi in white gloves. There were 
two Cavalieri and a Baronello, and these were the kind of 
Mafiosi whose existence had been the theme of so many 
legends. The popular excitement was immense, and 
crowds, we are told, flocked out of Girgenti to visit the 
farmhouse and see with their own eyes the meats and wines 
these gentlemanly brigands had not had time to enjoy, and 
the grand cigars they had left behind them. It is to be hoped 
that the crowds drew the right lesson from what they 
saw, and were more impressed by the sad end to which 
Cavalieri and Baronelli who indulge in evil courses are 
likely to be brought than dazzled by the brightness of their 
merry career while it lasts. For the authorities it was a 
great triumph. They had shown the excellence of the ar- 
rangements they had made for the capture of the brigand 
party, and had proved that the ordinary loafing ruffian had 
accomplices of a far worse kind whose position generally 
screened them from punishment, but who, if fortune be- 
friended the right cause, might be caught and handed over 
to justice. 

Last year t GHETTI Ministry man although 
with difficulty, to carry a by a 
mary mode of dealing with bri in Sicily was sub. 
stituted for the mockery of trial by jury. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that the prisoners of Girgenti will receive the 
punishment due to them, and will be removed for many 
years from the scene of their misdeeds. But the mere 
fact that three Mafiosi in white gloves have at last 
been captured recalls the curious ground on which the 
opposition to the Ministerial measure of last year 
was chiefly based. A section of Sicilian deputies, headed 
by a deputy named Tayant who was formerly Procurator- 
General at Palermo, insisted that the laws as they then 


stood were quite strong enough to repress brigandage, if 
only they were honestly administered ; but that they were 

ineffectual for the very good reason that the authorities 

themselves were in league with the brigands, and sheltered 

them, or those of them whom they specially favoured. In 

one instance it was alleged that at Palermo a theft on a 

large scale was committed, and that it turned out that the 

culprit was an officer of the service for ensuring public 

safety, who, when apprehended, was immediately released 

by the order of a prefect. Most, however, of the alleged 

facts tended to show, not that crimes had been committed 

by persons in authority, but that criminals had been saved 

from punishment on condition of coming over to the side 

of the law and its defenders. The statement, in short, 

amounted to this, that when Mafiosi in white gloves 

were detected, they were not punished, but bought; so 

that the gentlemen brigands went on seamen in the path 

of iniquity, knowing that they could always, if thmgs came 
to the worst, purchase impunity by treachery, with the 
reasonable prospect of making their treachery double, and 
adroitly using their new position for the benefit of their 
old comrades. A strange story was told of one of these 
Mafiosi who took a nobler view of the offer made him. He 
was sentenced to imprisonment for twenty years for an 
attempt to assassinate the Questor of Palermo, and it was 
said that he was led to this act of violence by his indigna- 
tion at the Questor having told him that he must enter 
the public service if he did not wish to be punished for his 
antecedent misdeeds. The Sicilian deputies were, however, 
of opinion that this was an isolated instance of brigand 
heroism, and that most of the detected Mafiosi accepted 
the offer when made to them. This, im their opinion, was 
what became of the white-gloved Mafiosi, and ac- 
counted at once for their existence being no more 
than a matter of strong suspicion, none of them 
being actually brought to trial, and also for the 
very imperfect mode in which the law had been ad- 
ministered. The Ministry denied the accuracy of the 
statement altogether, and asked for a Commission of 
Inquiry, but at the same time stated that, as they had 
nothing to do with the system described, they should be 
only too glad to get at the real facts, so that the future 
might be different from the past. Probably there was 
much exaggeration in the statement of the Sicilian depu- 
ties, and many of what were called facts were mere guesses ; 
but still, that there was some truth at the bottom of their 
allegations may be guessed both from the confidence with 
which persons having local knowledge gave definite 
and detailed instances, and still more from the harmony of 
the whole system of buying the aid of troublesome persons 
in respectable positions with the old traditions and methods 
of government in Italy. 

It is very satisfactory that these white-gloved Mafiosi 
should have been caught at Girgenti, and that a legal 
machinery now exists under which they may be expected. 
to get their deserts. But the history of their capture has. 
its less agreeable side, as it shows what a hold brigandage 
has on Sicilian society, and how difficult it is to eradicate 
it. Although there can be no doubt that the authorities 
are really in earnest, and mean to put down brigandage if 
they can, and although the legal remedies are now short 
and sharp, yet the Cavalieri and the Baronello thought it 
safe to meet a notorious chief three miles from a garrison 
town, and to celebrate the meeting by a repast so sump- 
tuous that considerable preparations must have been made 
for it. It is supposed that the party met to share a 
ransom which the brigand chief had lately succeeded in 
exacting. Kidnapping and ransoming therefore still go on, 
and the business was up to the date of the capture sup- 
ste to be safe enough and profitable enough to tempt 

avalieri and Baronelli to go into it in an enterprising 
and audacious manner. The marvel is that in Sicily 
there are still left persons rich enough to make robbery 
answer. Brigandage has long been a Sicilian institution 

rotected on all sides. The gentry have been mixed up in 
it, the priests notoriously favour it as a thorn in the side 
of the hated adversaries of the Vatican, and if the Tasanr 
revelations are to be credited, even the authorities have had 
a hand in screening it. Gradually all the life of the island 
has been shaped so as to take brigandage into account as 
something inevitable. The peasantry have crowded into 
the towus, aud unless some indispensable agricultural 
operations are going on, the traveller, if any one is foolish 
enough to travel, may pass through miles and miles of 
country without seeing a human being. When things have 
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to be done which must be done if the land is to be 
cultivated at all, the peasants work under an arrangement 
with the brigands. The owners of land, if honest 
men, do not dare to reside on their properties, and 
those who make some show of residing are generally 
suspected either of being amongst the white-gloved 
themselves, and of organizing little raids like the 
barons of feudal fortresses, or of paying blackmail 
to those who are Mafiosi. To contend with such a state 
of things needs much patience, resolution, and courage, 
and the improvement which all respectable Italians heartily 
desire must necessarily be slow. It may be said to the 
credit of the present Minister of the Inrerior, that if the 
disturbers of the public peace imagined that they would 
have a better and easier time of it when the Left came into 
power, he has signally disappointed them. During his 
brief tenure of office he has been chiefly occupied in re- 
pressing those manifestations of disorder to which his party 
when out of power were perhaps too prone to extend a 
theoretical indulgence. Not only the present, but pre- 
ceding Ministries, have zealously adopted such indirect 
means of combating brigandage as the spread of popular 
education and the construction of country roads; and this 
incident of Girgenti sufficiently shows that the Govern- 
ment can reckon on the services of a resolute and efficient 
police and soidiery. Perhaps, however, the most hopeful 
sign for Sicily is that there seems to be a slow awakening 
of sympathy in favour of the law. Indignation and not 
admiration is the feeling which the white-gloved are 
beginning to excite. Should this feeling spread and grow, 
brigandage will in time die out in Sicily ; but its hold on 
the country is very strong, and if unfortunately anything 
occurred to diminish the power or weaken the resolution of 
the Central Government, it would soon lift up its head and 
be as rampant as ever. 


THE PRISONS BILL. 


GomMe ten years ago the system of gaol administration 
was recast on the lines laid down by a Parliamen 

Committee, and the grosser inequalities which had till then 
existed in the treatment of criminals in different prisons 
were removed. Mr. Cross’s speech in introducing the 
Prisons Bill showed that this reform has left room for a good 
deal of further improvement. So long as the arrangement 
and dis&pline of gaols remain in the hands of a different 
authority in every county and considerable borough, uni- 
formity of principle in dealing with criminals must be 
unattainable; and without uniformity of principle it is 
useless to hope that imprisonment can be made as for- 
midable a punishment as it ought to be. It is not meant 
of course that this uniformity should extend to every 
detail. There must be large differences in prison manage- 
ment if proper allowance is to be made for the specific cir- 
cumstances under which various classes of prisoners come 
under the operation of the penalty. But then these differ. 
ences must come from the application of the same theory 
to varying conditions, whereas the existing differences 
too often come from the application of varying theories 
to similar conditions. In adjoining counties prisoners of 
the same age, the same strength, convicted of the same 
offence, and sentenced to the same term of imprisonment, 
may be undergoing punishments which bear little more 
than a superficial resemblance to one another. Their occu- 
pations will be different, and their diet will be different. 
The one will be allowed little sleep and little food, and will 
be made to do as much exhausting work as his bodily 
powers will allow. The other will have long hours of 
sleep and a fairly generous dietary, and his work will con- 
sist of first learning and then practising an ordinary handi- 
craft. It does not matter which of these theories of pun- 
ishment we may be disposed to admire; the important 
consideration is that they cannot both be right. The fact 
that one crime was committed in Devonshire and the other 
in Norfolk supplies no reason for the diversity of treatment 
to which the offenders are subjected. The explanation lies, 
notin thecircumstancesof the respective criminals, butin the 
fancies of the respective Visiting Justices. In one county, 
perhaps, the most active magistrate on the Bench has a 
strong belief in mild methods of punishment. The reforma- 
tion of the criminal is, he holds, the object at which those who 
inflict punishment ought to aim, and by consequence all 
forms of punishment which tend to harden or irritate a 
prisoner ought carefully to be avoided. He must be well fed, 


because there is nothing which a coarse and brutal nature 
resents more keenly than any wrong done to his appetite. 
He must have long hours of rest, because forced labour, 
however carefully apportioned, is specially exhausting. He 
must not be put to the treadmill or crank, because both 
forms of labour involve an amount of physical dis- 
comfort which tends to excite his rage against those 
who order them. He ought rather to be set to work 
at some useful trade, the profits of which may be 
set aside for his use when he has left prison, in the hope 
that he will thus become disposed to earn an honest 
livelihood. In another county the views of the Visiting 
Justices may be the very opposite of these. Severity, not 
mildness, is the keynote of their policy towards criminals. 
They aim at making a man’s life in prison such that he 
will not be likely to expose himself to a second sentence, 
and that his account of what he has undergone will in- 
dispose his friends and companions to expose themselves 
to a similar fate. As a rule, criminals dislike work ; 
therefore their labour shall be of the hardest and least in- 
viting kind. They are luxurious eaters ; therefore their fare 
shall be scanty and unpleasing, in so far as it can be 
made so without positive injury to health. They have an 
animal love of sleep; therefore, under the same limita- 
tion, their days shall be long and their nights short. 
Nothing makes work more tedious than the cir- 
cumstance that it produces nothing; therefore the 
crank and the treadmill shall be preferred to any useful 
trade. The truth may lie in one or other of these ex- 
tremes, or at some undetermined point between them, but it 
cannot lie equally in both. Yet, so long as the discipline 
of a gaol is left to the discretion of the Visiting Justices, 
we go on acting as though the truth did he equally 
in both. No doubt the discretion of the Visiting Justices 
was a good deal fettered by the reforms of ten years ago. 
But, unless it isaltogether taken away, room must be left 
for very large varieties of treatment ; and in so far as this is 
done we are landed in the inconsistencies which have just 
been enumerated. 


This was the state of things with which Mr. Cross had 
to deal when he approached the question how the cost of 
prisons can be more equitably distributed. The Go- 
vernment were pledged to do something to relieve 
local burdens, and among local burdens there is none 
which more evidently concerns the whole community 
than the punishment of crime. This consideration 
marked out prisons as one of the items of local expen- 
diture which could most properly be shared by the Imperial 
Government. There were two ways in which it was pos- 
sible to treat the question, and Mr. Cross deserves some 
credit for having taken the right way instead of the wrong 
one. The wrong way would have been to make the Trea- 
sury liable for a certain portion of the cost of prisons, while 
leaving the jurisdiction over prisons in the hands of the 
Visiting Justices. This would have been a simple sub- 
vention unaccompanied with any reform in administration ; 
and as such, it would, no doubt, have been the course 
which would have given the Government most popu- 
larity with many of its ordinary supporters. To leave the 
powers of the Visiting Justices unimpaired, while halving 
their liabilities, would have been a model piece of legis- 
lation in the eyes of not a few country gentlemen. But 
Mr. Cross saw an opportunity of effecting a far more 
important improvement than any mere transfer of financial 
burdens. If the Government, instead of sharing the cost of 
gaols with the local authorities, took it entirely on its own 
shoulders, it would be possible to take with it the entire 
control of prison discipline, and thus to do away with 
the inequalities which at present disfigure it. It was 
a bold measure for a Home Secretary to attempt, since 
it involves a serious diminution in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the magistracy. In itself, this is not 
a recommendation. The principle of unpaid service to 
the State is one which is worth preserving, and the best 
inducement to unpaid service is the provision of ample 
and interesting work. If, therefore, only one large gaol 
had to be dealt with, there would be no need to 
take the management of it ont of the hands of the 
Visiting Justices. It is not that the Visiting Jus. 
tices are an incompetent body that makes them unfit 
to have the control of gaols; it is simply that they are not 
a homogeneous body. If there were a separate set of 
Commissioners for each prison, the system would be just 
as objectionable as the present system. The essential 
merit of the Government Bill is that all prisons are sub- 
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jected to the same set of Commissioners. It may fairly be 
assumed that the Srcrerary of Stare will make as 

a choice of Commissioners as he can; and the 
result will be that the best available knowledge 
and intelligence will be brought to bear, not, as 
now, upon a single prison here and there, but upon 
all prisons without exception. This is a sufficiently impor- 
tant improvement to stand on its own merits quite apart 
from any connexion it may have with local taxation; and 
even if, in relation to this latter subject, the change is not 
an improvement, the Bill ought not to be condemned unless 
it can be shown that the object which it seeks to attain 
could be attained in any better way. The Prisons Bill is 
essentially a Bill to diminish crime; it is only incidentally 
that it deals with county and borough finance. 


* THE RELATION OF THE AUTHOR TO HIS WORK. 


O most of our readers there must have occurred at one time or 
another the embarrassment of having thrust upon an unwilling 
attention the compositions of some utterly illiterate self-fancied 
genius, with a request for criticism scarcely hiding a confident expec- 
tation of admiring encouragement ; compositions probably in rhyme, 
for the gift of rhyming is independent of culture, and what is called 
poetry acts as a veil far thicker than any prose to conceal from the 
author, and not seldom from the reader also, vapid emptiness of 
meaning and muddle of construction. To a good many people, 
equally among those who read and those who write, there is a 
family likeness in all verse which is not discernible in all prose. 
Whether prose or verse, however, the distasteful task leaves an 
impression on the mind of the unwilling critic which does not arise 
simply from the gross failure he sees before him and the flagrantly 
mistaken estimate of its merits. Whatever has been written con 
amore, under the notion of the writer's having something new to 
tell, should excite some pity separate from contempt in a reader 
who has ever be ems oy the impulse to impart his thoughts and 
observations to the world; for surely the delusion of which we are 
speaking is more or less a common one, one not at all confined to 
crass ignorance, to sheer incapacity for distinguishing good from 
bad, what is trite from what is original. A certain confidence 
beyond what reason justifies is necessary to sustain the spirits 
under the strain of composition. It is a meanness to write for 
other eyes what is consciously inferior to the man’s best, or what 
is known to have been better said by others; and yet that writer 
is fortunate who gets his critic, the public, to recognize in him 
a sayer of new things, and to bear out his first sanguine impres- 
sions of his work. 

Writers of course differ as much in their estimate of their own 
past work as in other things, but probably they agree on this point 
more than on any other—that, whatever the verdict of the world, 
they have had something distinctly their own to say which no one 
else has said or could say ; they are especially alike in a secret sense 
of freshness and originality which the world is too blind or insen- 
sible to share. Common sense compels the more reasonable of 
them to accept the world’s view of what their private contribution 
to the general stock is worth. They so generally agree with its 
judgment in the case of others that they are obliged, in consistency 
and in view of the uniform action of human vanity and self-decep- 
tion, to mistrust themselves as subject like other men to blindness 
and weakness where self is concerned. But an inner persuasion 
is more easily repressed than extinguished ; and, repressed or in- 
dulged, mistrusted or implicitly believed in, there yet does lurk a 
conviction that what has been written sprang from an — 
conception—nay, even if this conception turns out to have been 
rendered in other people's words, that it did not and does not mean 
what those other people meant by them. Everything else that 
constitutes effective writing may be abandoned to an external 
judgment ; but self-respect requires men to maintain in their secret 
consciousness that they saw things by a light of their own, that 
their individuality gave a colour to the picture. Strength of hand, 
delicacy of touch, artistic skill, all that belongs to impressing upon 
other minds the ideas that predominate in their own, may have 
failed them, but to themselves they remain original. They will 
not defend the offspring of their brain; only it is their offspring, 
“ A poor thing, sir, but mine own,” and to the end of time bearing 
in their eyes the marks of its parentage. This indomitable per- 
suasion is allowable or ridiculous in proportion to the amount’of 
pretension involved. Ignorant people will profess to have arrived 
at the solution of deep theological questions by the unassisted 
light of their own reason, preferring to attribute their opinion 
to direct inspiration rather than to the inabibed conclusions of their 
party or their day; and to the end of time they will find in their own 
past effusions their most persuasive and eloquent teachers. But 
the conviction that what was once written was most intimately a 
man’s own has no necessary connexion with an undue preference, 
or with refusing to others the originality claimed for oneself. We 
may observe a common propensity in men of genius to find extra- 
ordinary merit in writings which to the commoner class of minds 
are very ordinary. Young aspirants to fame do wisely to send their 
crude attempts to men of note and name; experience proves that 
from such they are most likely to get the prophecies they want— 
whether true ones or not is another question. Certain it is that Scott 


saw imagination in inferior romances, and that Southey was carried 
away by the promise of third-rate 4 ei Not, of course, 
that we would deny to either of these great names the power to 
detect real genius with finer feeling and keener insight than belongs 
to the generality. ° 

But if all authors, of whatever quality—provided they have 
written from love of their work or conscious aptitude for it—agree 
in feeling themselves origin#i to themselves, they probably differ in 
everything else. The amount of interest, for example, that a writer 
takes in his own past labours, as well as the estimate he makes of 
them, varies indefinitely, and is no test whatever of their value. 
Some men write well, get credit, exercise influence over the readers 
of their day, and seem never, even in their inner selves, to revert 
to their own past work. It passes from their thoughts to all ap- 
pearance ; they never allude to it; they keep no record of it; it 
would bore them to have to read it again. This is not a common state 
of mind perhaps, but it is one fostered by the conditions of much of 
the writing of the present day, which obliges men to be content 
with present appreciation. Keen thought has had its say, eloquent 
periods and felicitous illustrations have effected their purpose, 
and die in the doing; and whatever pride grows out of success 
shows itself rather in the confidence that there is more as good 
where that came from than in the review of work achieved. 
Work which is meant to last naturally keeps a closer hold on the 
affections of the writer, and can hardly be cast behind as easily. 
There is a gravity of character, a weighty sense of responsibility, 
which ties the memory and consciousness very closely to its intel- 
lectual labours. Some great writers never throw off anything, but 
always feel themselves on duty with their pen in hand. Pascal’s 
thoughts are almost careless in the mode of their committal to 
paper, but they doubtless were among the works of which he says, 
“‘1f one considers one’s work immediately after it is done, one is 
prejudiced in its favour; if too long after, one no longer enters 
into it. The proper place from which to view the picture is an 
indivisible point. All others are too near, too far, too high, too 
low.” His own relation to his work is ever present to him—some- 
times as ministering to the sleepless vanity inherent in man, some- 
times as furnishing its readiest corrective. Cowper shows the 
same sensitiveness :— There are very few things of my own com- 
position that I can endure to read when they have been written a 
month, though at first they seem to me to be all perfection.” We 
do not detect in Wordsworth this harassing fluctuation of 
opinion. His equable temper and the consciousness that the whole 
seriousness as well as the whole power of his soul dictates every 
line allows him to repose in the memory of his past labours, small 
as well as great. Even the trifles, the sparrows glorified by his 
genius, are immortal; that fortunate bird of which 


I sang one song that will not die. 


Southey, too, lived in a serene conviction of future fame, which no 
neglect of the present, as in the case of his Madoc, could shake a 
hair’s-breadth out of its hold. It was his wish to have inscribed 
on his monument the “ proud yet modest lines” of the poet Daniel, 
himself an example of the noble confident temper :— 

1 know I shall be read among the rest 

So long as men speak English, and so long 

As verse and virtue shall be in request, 

Or grace to honest industry belong. 


On the other hand, under no circumstances of sudden success and 
elation will Scott be found delivering himself of such hopes 
and expectations as these; which perhaps imply an estimate of 
literature, especially of poetry, as the noblest work of man, that 
was in direct opposition to his own. To have done things worthy 
to be written was, in Scott’s eyes, a dignity to which no man made 
any approach who had only written things worthy to be read. 
Achievement with him could scarcely mean feats of the pen or of 
the brain through that instrument. We find him saying that, 
while the faculty of verse still, to his own feeling, remained the 
same, the pleasure in the effort failed him ; “but 1 was never fond 
of my own poetry, and am now much out of conceit with it.” 

Yet the breath of applause was scarcely with Scott more the test 
of merit than with the confident spirits among his contemporaries 
who defied it. With Byron it seems to have been an essential 
stimulus to his own enjoyment, if not appreciation, of his own 
writing, and any critic could change his relation to his Muse. 
Moore tells us that some man at Venice, a Mr. S——, whom Byron 
called a salt-fish seller, declared that Don Juan was all Grub Street. 
The effect of this was to stop Don Juan for some time. He once 
showed a friend a drawer containing the MS., saying, “‘ Look, here is 
Mr. S——’s Grub Street.” And Horace Walpole recognizes the same 
spirit of subjugation to criticism from any quarter when he con- 
gratulates a friend on the favourable judgment of an Aleppo factor: — 
“ T don’t believe Orpheus would think even a bear ungenteel when 
he danced to his music.” Some poets think all they write good, 
or they would not have written it; and some leave to others the 
task of deciding what is good or what is best, owning themselves 
incapable of nice discrimination where self is concerned. ‘I'he 
most common form of humility in this case, especially with ardent 
temperaments, is the disparagement of the present in remembrance 
of a glorious past, when “to be young was very heaven.” What- 
ever else remains, nay gathers power with years, the sense of in- 
spiration seems to flag. Dryden, still trembling with excitement 
atter the rapid composition of his Alexander's Feast, dared not, 
because he was old, trust to his own impression of having done, 
not only well, but perhaps his best, until it was confirmed by 
the general verdict. 
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It is this self-mistrust, this keen sense of time as the destroyer, 
that is the bitterness of the poetic temperament. Common people 
who have never put their powers to the test only feel themselves 
the wiser for being old. The body indeed has suffered, but their 

ts are confined to this of change. The poet cannot 
realizing a loss in the noblest part of himself, and every writer 
who has written from his heart knows the same feeling ; his present 
self humbles itself before his past. How far this is true humility 
others may determine for him, but at least it seems to have some 
of the discomforts proper to that virtue. The fit antidote to these 
regrets is the knowledge that this past, though gone from the 
author personally, lives in the world’s estimate of him. So long 
as the work of a man’s prime is read, the golden age that dictated 
it is not a vanished thing. But few, we need not say, are soothed 
by this flattering unction. Many a writer, says De agp is 
by the sycophancy of literature reputed to be read, on whose 
not six eyes in all Europe settle through the revolving year. 
middle state between fame and oblivion constitutes a trying 
relation of the author to his work. It is easier to acquiesce in 
total neglect, for most people have dignity enough not to force 
their utter failure upon society; but partial unproductive recog- 
nition plays the mischief with jealous tempers, which are apt to 
keep up a continual of plagiarism, detraction, and other 
offences against more prosperous rivals. Such an indiffer- 
ent world treats with contempt, gathering perhaps from these 
outbreaks of temper that, while each author elaims to have written 
from his own inmost unaided self, he is of all men most suspicious 
of a similar claim on the part of his fellow-writers. 


SERMONS FROM STICKS. 


rpaeee was a story current at Oxford some years ago about a 
distinguished tutor of a prominent College, who was in the 
habit of devoting his Sundays to long country rambles, to the 
entire negleet of the University sermons at St. ’s. On being 
asked one day why he adopted this very unorthodox practice, he 
replied, “ Because I prefer sermons from stones to sermons from 
sticks.” How far the average University preaching of the day 
deserved this not very flattering qualification we need not now 
pause to inquire. It was the time when Newman's voice had 
ceased to be heard at Oxford, and when neither the Rationalistic 
reaction nor what has been called the “ Neo-Tractarian ” revival 
had yet made its influence felt. And it must certainly be admitted 
that divines were not altogether unknown in the University 
pulpit who seemed more im with the conviction that 
they had to say something remarkable than with any clear con- 
viction as to what it should be. All that may possibly be 
altered now. Let us assume for argument’s sake, at all events, 
that such sermons as Dr. Liddon’s or Dr. Mozley’s are now the 
tule in that august assembly, where “ all the doctors and both the 
proctors” in their gorgeous robes swell the solemn pomp of the 
procession which conducts the preacher to his rostrum. + still 
the same can hardly be affirmed of those humbler shrines where, 
week by week, a patient audience “sits under,” and also sits 
through, a discourse which does not perhaps appear to it very 
materially to differ from one Sunday to another. A writer in the 
current number of Macmillan’s Magazine has enlarged, with a 


pathetic humour which seems bred of melancholy experience, on 


the composition and possible cure of “dull sermons,” He tells us 
of an old woman who described an extempore sermon as “so com- 
forting like ; it came over, and over, and over again”; and he im- 
plies that to himself this “round and round kind of sermon” is 
the reverse of consolatory. There are preachers no doubt, and not 


only extempore preachers, “whose one talent seems to be the 


talent of going on,” though they cannot say, with the perennial 
brook of Tennyson's ,* Men may come and men may go, but 
I go on for ever.” Men may indeed “come,” if they are 
so di , during the progress of the discourse, but they are 
not very likely to desire it, and the prevalent etiquette forbids 
them to “go,” however protracted the infliction, and however 
eagerly they may wish to escape from it. But of this we may have 
a word to say presently. Our critic’s suggestions for the remedy 
of dulness in the pulpit do not strike us as adequate, even sup- 
posing them to be appropriate. To forbid all clergymen who have 
not clever wives to preach extempore would silence some of the 
most eloquent preachers of the day. Nor are we at all sure that a 
study of the Arabian Nights, to illustrate the Books of Esther and 
Daniel, and of Thackeray for fashionable congregations, and 
Dickens for “ the great unwashed,” would much improve matters. 
A priggish retailer of the devotional high-polite would be likely to 
become more priggish still if he flavoured his scriptural phraseo. 

with a running gloss on Vanity Fair, and a vulgar Boanerges would 
not add much :weetness pon light to his version of the Gospel 
message by an infusion of Pickwick or Boz. As to the pro 

method of dealing with “enemies of the faith,” that is another 
and wider question, which can hardly be introduced parenthetically 
to much profit into a discussion on the dulness of sermons. No 
doubt mere vague denunciations, whether of scepticism 
or apy other danger, are at best very ineffective wea- 
pons of defence; but it does not follow that a series 
of disquisitions from the pulpit on the last sceptical article 
in the Fortnightly Review is the proper way “to mg A 
healthy antidote to the wrong-headed tendencies of the age.” We 
have heard of preachers who are always at the mercy of the last 
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book they have read, and a preacher who is always at the py | 
of the last “able article” in a monthly magazine would be a sti 
more serious infliction. 

But Mr. Grundy is more happy in describing the nature of the 
disease than in proposing a remedy. Nothing can be 
than his classification of the “Salad Sermon,” the “Concordance 
Sermon,” and the “Cerberus Sermon,” which, by the way, may 
often run into one another, The “ Salad Sermon” is one which, the 
text being taken, say from the Gospel of the day, is flavoured with 
a judicious admixture of comments from the rest of the service, till 
a kind of Irish stew is compounded of Epistle, Gospel, Lessons, 
Collects, possibly hymns also, and a general moral is then deduced as 
to the admirable wisdom of the compilers of our and scriptural 
Liturgy, or the blessed guidance offered by. Church to the 
wayfarers in this vale of tears through the sacred round of fasts 
and festivals which make up the Christian year. This is wearisome 
enough, but it isat least innocuous. The “ Concordance Sermon,” 
which is put together much as a schoolboy compiles a set of Latin 
verses from the synonyms in the Gradus, is staler and more unpro- 
fitable still, Some fifty passages are looked out and strung 
together containing the word “ love,” and as many more where the 
word “charity” occurs. It will of course be carefully explained— 
and in a way calculated to impress the unlearned auditor with the 
profound erudition of his pastor—that the Greek word is in both 
cases the same, and then will follow some general reflections on 
this overwhelming mystery of love and the corresponding senti- 
ment it should awaken in “my dearly beloved” or “ Christian 
brother” or “ sister,” with perhaps a word of practical and “loving 
admonition” at the end. The “Cerberus Sermon,” or division 
into Three Heads, which at one time used to be almost universal, 
and is still supposed to have a certain ring of sound old-fashioned 
orthodoxy about it, may, by a little judicious manipulation, be 
combined with either the Salad.or Concordance variety. And it 
may again be itself varied by the use of what we will call the 


negative first point, which is peculiarly convenient when the Three 


Heads requisite do not present themselves to the ne 
mind as readily as could be desired. This method resembles what 
is or was—for in these degenerate days verse-making, like other 
ae old customs, is said to be on the decline—a favourite school- 
y resource for completing the prescribed tale of hexameters or 
elegiacs. The subject set might be the Roman Coliseum, or the 
Battle of Thermopyle, or the Choice of Paris, or the Death of So- 
crates. But in any ease it is equally possible to commence with 
a description of evening. ‘‘ Vesperis occiduis subrisit amabilis 
hora,” &c., is an idea or a circumstance which is perhaps rather 
urelevant to the actual subject, but can be somehow connected with 
almost any theme in poetry, and may, moreover, be made to fill 
up ten out of the twenty lines which it is incumbent on the not 
very original genius of the fifth-form boy to produce. Or, agai 
to take the directly negative style, “‘ Nonego cantabo divina gaudia 
ruris,” &c., may be expanded ad libitum over almost any number 
of lines—for the list comprises every subject under the sun but 
one—let us say eighteen lines, supposing the particular theme you 
do propose to sing about is one with the details of which you are 
not very familiar. You then add two more on the victory of 
Hannibal at Canne, if that was the subject set, and as 
only twenty lines are required, your task is done. Mr. Grundy 
gives a somewhat similar specimen of the negative variety 
of the three-headed sermon. ‘The subject is a Temple, and the 
preacher devotes his first ten minutes to expatiating on what a 
temple is not:—“ This, beloved, is not a Chapel, not a Synagogue, 
not even a Church, buta Temple ; clearly understand to-day, we are 
speaking of a Temple.” Ten minutes more are spent in describing 
the furniture and form of a temple, and the third head of the 
discourse consists in showing how all Christians are, or ought to 
be, holy temples themselves, to which may be added, if desired, a 
summary, @ conclusion, and two or more practical considerations. 
We will not follow our critic through his report of what he 
calls “the stock Saints-day Sermon of the young Ritualists,” but 
he dwells on one peculiarity, as he regards it, of High Church 
preaching, which he justly commends. It is the habit of calling 
a spade a spade, instead of an agricultural implement, or speaking, 
as was usual at the time of the Irish famine, of the potato 
—a word shocking to ears devout—as “that esculent suc- 
culent, the loss of which has deprived so many h 
sinners of their daily sustenance,” or “ that root, on which 
so many thousands depended for — and which, in 
the inscrutable wisdom of Divine Providence, has for a 
time ceased to flourish.” Yet why, it may well be asked, should 
it be more irreverent to —s the pulpit of a potato than of corn, 
or wine, or oil, except that the word does not happen to occur 
in the Bible, and has not, therefore, the mysterious and blessed 
associations which cling to Mesopotamia. Closely connected with 
this very rational recommendation of speaking in ordinary and in- 
telligible uage, instead of in a Irind of half-biblical, half-thea- 
trical, and wholly incomprehensible jargon, familiar to the pulpit, 
is the advice said to have been given by the late Bishop Wilher. 
force to his clergy—“ Don’t waste your time in killing dead devils, 
but spend it in manfully fighting with the live ones.” We have 
heard of a learned Cathedral dignitary exhibiting his Anglican 
soundness by a course of sermons to prove that St. Augustine was 
schismatical for not submitting to the British Archbishop of 
Carleon-upon-Usk ; and of another erudite divine who solemnly 
rebuked a little girl for a wrong answer in the Sunday afternoon 
catechizing, in the words, “ My dear child, you seem hardly aware 


that you have implicated yourself, at least indirectly, in the Gnostic 
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ny pen is something analogous in the case mentioned by 
Mr. , of a Oalvinistic minister he knew, who never ed 


without a reference to “the back settlements of eternity,” in which 
the predestination of the elect took place before the creation of 
the world. 


Simplicity and directness, then, is one main secret of profit- 
able, and therefore of interesting, preaching ; we are not prepared 


to add, as is often done, that brevity is another. A sermon may 
be too short as well as too long, and while too many preachers com- 
press a “ forty-parson power” of dulness into twenty minutes, 
there are others to whom one can listen for an hour without a 
suggestion, which may appear to some estimable persons terribly 
istic” because it has, we believe, been tried by some of the 
“Ritualists.” Yet there is really as little of Ritualism about it 
as of novelty. Why should it be held necessary for a sermon 
always to be prefaced by a long course of devotional ex- 
ercises, so that the congregation, if they have been attending to 
their prayers, are half exhausted before it begins? There is a 
double advantage in a sermon preached independently—first, that 
those who do not wish to hear it can stay away without being 
deprived of any opportunities of public worship ; and, secondly, that 
the preacher is put upon his mettle by knowing that his audience will 
consist of those only who come to hear him, not of those who are 
obliged to hear him because they happen to be in church. Yet, 
while services without sermons are common enough, at least on 
weekdays, sermons without services are almost unknown in 
England, or certainly in the Church of England, though common 
enough elsewhere. A Frenchman would think it very strange to 
be expected to hear High Mass or Vespers before listening to a 
Conference of Pére Félix at Notre e. Why should an 
Englishman be required to sit through an hour's musical service 
as an indispensable condition of hearing Dr. Liddon at St. Paul's? 
We do not mean that sermons should always be disconnected 
from acts of worship, but only that the inseparable connexion 
established by the Act of Uniformity, whatever reasons 4 
have existed for it at the time, is at the present day 
e burden and a blunder. If one result of a change in 
this respect 


SCHOOL BOARD COOKERY. 


ie may be a question whether the School Board authorities are 
wise in attempting to comprehend such a variety of extra 
subjects in their new code of instruction. The te number 
of hours during which a child ordinarily attends the schools is 
not more than:sufficient for the proper cultivation of the three R's 
— indeed in many cases = enough even for that. A 

igent boy latel i r @situation ina printing-oflice. The 


half their custom. If children were properly fed and clothed, 
poor-rates would be enormously diminished, and our prisons 
less crowded. Besides, a properly-nourished child will learn 
in_half hour the lesson which no amount of i 
into im eee little fellow who has come to ol 
ast, and not contain the 
necessary meni fort. Some 
as to-say that much might be done towards ese 
criminals by scientifically ioning their food so as to 
nourish the brain. Orime isin a proportion of cases the re- 
sult of weakness of intellect or of the physical languor that renders 
all work oppressive, Everything that can be done to mitigate 
in the right 
direction. ‘To spread among the working classes a knowledge of how 
to make the most of food and to choose what is nourishing would 
bably produce more favourable results than the most stringent 
cet the It is therefore 


% 


yet nothing but the intention is good. There are, however, all the 
elements for ultimate success if the authorities will only recognize 
in time the faults of the present system. The public are eager to see 
the experiment fairly tried, parents are willing to send their children 
to the classes, the children are delighted to go. Butso far the teach- 
ing has been on such a fatally mistaken basis that little or no good 
can come of it unless it is supplemented by further instruction of 
a wholly different character. At present the children have merely 
the privilege of seeing a certain number of dishes cooked on 
a gas-stove, a convenience they are little likely to possess. What 
is required of them is that they should carry in their heads 
the recipes for the dishes, many of which are very bad; in 
short, that they should become walking cookery-books. They are 
not allowed to do a single thing, not even wash the plates, stir the 
soup, or grate the bread-crambs. Now this demonstration which 
is not supplemented by practice is simply a delusion. It is no 
more possible to teach girls cooking by performing a series of evolu- 
tions before their eyes, than it would de we to teach writing 
by setting a number of copies on a b board, or sewing by a 
minute description of the uses of a needle and thread. It is in no. 
spirit of opposition to South Kensington that we say this, Much 
as we disapprove of many particulars in the management ‘of the 
school there, we are yet quite ready to acknowledge that it has 
done a great deal of good by opening the eyes of the general 
public to the lamentable ignorance of the first principles of cooking,. 
which is to be found in all classes in this country. The lady at 
the head of the department, although not too well acquainted 
with her subject, has made good use of her time and talents,. 
and in another year will probably learn much and become 
more judicious in her choice of the demonstrators. The com- 
mand Sir Henry Cole seems to have of Royal Highnesses imposes 
on outsiders, and is so far of value. There is a certain charm in 
Mr. Buckmaster which takes in the provinces, where a little clap- 
trap science interlarded with piety and small jokes goes a long 
way. Above all, the subject is at present eminently popular, and 
= attempt to teach domestic economy is sure to be received with 
your, 

Perhaps a brief description of the general plan pursued at the 
School Koard centres, oF which there are oan ion, will best ex- 
plain the mode of teaching adopted and show its defects. On 
raised benches at the end of a small room sit some thirty or more 
children and pupil-teachers. In their hands are note-books and 
pencils, and besides them the written-out summaries of the last day’s 
lesson. These will be looked at by the teacher when the demon- 
stration is over. Ata table like a shop-counter stands the demon- 
strator, attended bya smart little kitchenmaid well up to her 
business. The food to be cooked lies on the table, and is prepared 
as required. The teacher herself performs most of the operations, . 

ining in a fairly lucid way the reasons for the different 
things she does. She asks questions as she proceeds to keep up 
the attention of her pupils. But the answers given will prove to 
any one who listens tor the whispered replies that, simple as are the - 
instructions, they are not really mastered by the pupils. To the 
query “ Why do we put an additional pint of water to the meat 
tor soup after we have put the pint for every pound?” comes the 
amusing reply “ Please, ma’am, for boiling over.” To another, 
“How do you make Australian stew?” “ Please, ma‘am, a 
spoonful of bread-crumbs, half-a-pint of milk, and a cupful of 
curry-powder.” When the note-books come to be examined after 
the lesson is over, it will be found that, though they are well written. 
and evidently composed with extreme care, perhaps copied from a 
pupil-teacher’s notes, yet the children have not grasped the really 
essential of the instructions given, while they have noted 
points of little importance. To take an instance, a intelli- 
gent little girl gives the recipe for onion sauce thus:—“ Put six 
large onions, parbvil, and strain the water off and the onions. 
Put into the saucepan half an ounce of butter and one of flour; 
add milk to cover the onions ; lastly chopped onions.” The pupils 
are allowed to eat what they have seen cooked. The lesson lasts 
two hours, and each child comes once a fortnight, being supposed 
to receive twenty lessons in the year. That parents are willing to 
pay the expenses of railway fare to and from the centres is a proof 
that the instruction, if good, will be much valued. The pro- 
gramme of dishes cooked is capable of improvement; and the 
same may be said of the recipes. The question, however, 
is how to establish practi for without them the 
large sums which the School Board is expending is prac- 
tically money thrown away. Of one lesson given upon the 
cooking of fish it is perhaps scarcely fair to speak, as it 
must surely have been quite exceptional. At the appointed 
hour of two o'clock the pupils were all in their places. The 
teacher then arrived, but as the necessary articles had not been 
laid in, she proceeded to do her marketing, Of course so late in 
the day the — things were not to be had, and excuses had to 
be made for fish not too fresh nor of the kinds. But this 
was no reason why several mackerel should have been washed in 
the same small crock of water until it became too disgusting to 
look at, nor yet why every tin utensil in the place should have 
been filthy. ‘The gridiron was a disgrace, and it was not improved 
a being plentifully smeared with dripping while it was cold. 

was some hint dro about Mrs. Cra ’s lady-helps 
having had the loan of the kitchen and forgetting to wash up, and 
of a tablecloth cut and mended with j But care 


should have been taken that the children did in 


are t to 


practice two of the principles which by 
respect—cleanliness uality, 


and punct in 


obligation, either Catholic or Protestant, to hear two sermons 
pres ane and ‘there are comparatively few preachers who are 
capable of delivering two rene | Sunday, especially to the same 
<a which are worth hearing. A preacher who speaks, 
not use it is = of his “Sunday duty,” but because he has Z 
some message to deliver, will never in this country lack an audience, 
and there must be some strange perversity in his doctrine if he 
fails to do them good. 
| 
| 
“No.” “But I thought you said you had been to school?” “Qh | 
yes, sir, so I have—four years.” “ And what, then, did you learn?” 
asked the employer. To which the boy replied with a certain pride, _ 
“Oh, please, sir, we learnt lessons.” There is, however, no doubt 
that, if it is'found possible to include domestic economy amongst 
the things taught, without interfering with the absolutely necessary é 
subjects, this.country will be a great gainer in many ways. If ; 
every working-man could be sure of a palatable and wholesome | 
meal when he returned from his work, the beershops would lose | 
| | ople | praise~ 
worthy attempts which are being made on aan & teach the : 
rising generation a little of the thrift and cleverness which seem 
second nature to the French peasant. The question now arising 
_ is whether the School Board and the teachers they employ from 
South Kensington are taking the best means to accomplish the 
desirable ends they have in view. ‘To this question it is impos- 
Bible for any one of experience to give an affirmative answer. As 
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ought to be as bright as scouring can make it, and twenty 
minutes past the appointed hour is not the time for the demon- 
strator to put on her cap and apron in the presence of her 
pupils. To see the paper in which the grilled mackerel 
was broiled covered with the blood of a deceased companion 
was not appetizing, nor yet to watch the same knife used 
indiscriminately for butter and dripping. It was quite a 
relief not to find a pudding boiled in the cloth used to wipe 
the fish. As to the cooking, it was thoroughly bad. The bread- 
crumbs and egg did not stick to the sole, but left it white 
and naked, and, though sufficiently brown, the fish was not done 
through. The gurnet was a sight when it was lifted in triumph 
out of the pot; in short, the whole performance was most un- 
pleasant. The fish was cut up on the table, and the blood allowed 
to remain; the gas-stove was dirty, and had a bad smell. 

After such a sight it was a great refreshment to be present at a 
lesson of a very different order given in a little village school of 
cookery near Watford. Ina pleasant, well-lighted room, built for 
the purpose by a generous friend, stood four neat little girls with 
bared arms and tidy aprons. A pupil-teacher, who had passed at 
South Kensington, directed operations. At one end of the room 
was a bright fire burning in an ordinary cottage range. Under the 
window was the sink; at one side plenty of cupboard room. 
Everything was oe clean and tidy. There was no fuss or 
confusion. To each little girl was given the materials for a certain 
dish, and she was directed how to make it, or, if she had done it 
before, allowed to manage for herself, and perhaps cook some vege- 
table besides. When everything was on the fire or in the oven, 
the table was laid and the chairs set. The clergyman came to 
claim his beef-tea for a sick parishioner, and a couple of visitors 
joined the party and asked to be allowed to stay fordinner. Then 
with much pride each little cook produced her dish for approba- 
tion, and cooks, teachers, visitors, and one or two children besides, 
sat down to a perfectly served, oa , wholesome meal. This 
routine is gone through two daye each week, much to the disgust 
of the School Inspector, who denounces such innovations. e 
whole current expenses of the year do not amount to more than 
fifteen pounds, which includes a subscription to South Kensington, 
by which a pupil-teacher can be sent up each year. Although the 
dinners cost on an average threepence per head, there is not much 
loss, as the children Pay twopence each. Mr. Newton Price, to 
whose en and judgment the school owes its success, says that 
the lessons in cookery, far from interfering with the regular school 
teaching, so develop the intelligence of the school children that 
they more than make up for lost time. He has been able through 
his little pupils to cultivate a taste for haricot beans, macaroni, 
dried peas, and many other nourishing foods not in general use 
amongst the working classes. Any one who has seen the little 
cooks at Watford will wish to see established in every village such 
a useful, well-managed school, and will feel that we might then 
hope to have better servants, better working-men’s wives, and in 
time a new generation who would neither waste nor want. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


es Volunteer Review in Hyde Park is regarded by the Times 
as proving the readiness of the force to obey any summons 
that may be addressed to it. This compliment is perhaps 
conned, and when the same journal attributes to spectators of 
the review “ genuine and legitimate pride in the military capacities 
of their countrymen,” it only means that the Volunteers were 
mostly fine men who marched with tolerable regularity. It is 
a gratifying, though not stupendous fact, that on a fine summer 
day 30,000 men from the whole of England were collected in 
Hyde Park to see and be seen by the Prince and Princess of 
ales and their children, and that everybody enjoyed the holi- 
day. The occasion is useful both for the practice it gives and the 
feeling it calls forth, and the newspapers have at least partially 
corrected their old tendency to indiscriminate laudation. Many 
pamphlets appeared last year on military organization, and none 
of the authors overestimated the Volunteers, while some 
left them altogether out of account. Mr. John Holms, in 
his little book on the British Army, assumes that the 
Volunteers could and would, in case of war, perform the 
ison duty and other services which formerly were undertaken 

the Militia. He makes this assumption for the purpose of 
doting that the Militia are unnecessary ; but we need not go with 
him to this extent. The Volunteer force is composed, he says, of 
men who, both for physique and intelligence, are above the class 
from which the ranks of the Line and Militia are usually recruited. 
The Volunteers since their establishment have proved both steady 
and persevering, and they rank among their number some of the 
best rifle shots in the world. The force comprises upwards of 
thirty thousand efficient artillerymen, and Mr. Holms knows that 
among them are some of the best and most intelligent mechanics 
of the country. The Engineers are composed of much the same 
class of men, and their number is nearly six thousand. On the 
other hand, Captain Hime, in his well-known essay, declares his 
conviction that the only end gained by supporting the Volunteers 
is the gratification of our national vanity. He quotes the 
Austrian officer's description of the Volunteers as a “ harmless joke,” 
and expresses his own opinion that the joke would not be harmless, 
We think, however, that he does Volunteer officers injustice by 
predicting that, in case of invasion, they would cause mischief by 
clinging tenaciously to their relative rank. It is not likely that 


they would want patriotism or show selfishness, but they might 
be deficient in knowledge and experience. Another writer, ~« ~4 
General Saunders, is more favourable. It is evident, he says, that, 
as our Militia and Volunteers emanate from classes well suited for 
military service, it is the fault of others if they are not properly 
fitted for it. Even more strongly speaks Captain Keays-Young, 
who declares that both Volunteers and Yeomanry are clear gain to 
the country, and have deserved more ample encouragement, more 
liberal and considerate treatment, than they have received. 

of these forces, he says, “is the result of a great patriotic move- 
ment in time of national peril.” 

It results from these opinions that the Volunteers are at least 
worth keeping until the country can get something better in their 
place, and undoubtedly a review by the Prince of Wales is a cheap 
method of rendering the service popular. The Times assumes that the 
tone of the service has altered for the better. Formerly they were 
not “ soldierlike,” but now they are. The battalions which paraded 
in different parts of London on Saturday were composed of good- 
looking well-drilled men, “ whose anxiety to deserve commendation 
was as conspicuous as was formerly their determination to have 
praise ahelien they deserved it or not.” We do not know whether 
the Volunteers of former years were determined to have praise, 
but we do know that the newspapers were determined to supply it. 
The tone of the press has certainly altered for the better, and jour- 
nalists no longer write as if a midsummer pageant were the begin- 
ning and end of soldiering. We are, of course, glad to hear that 
the brigades from Yorkshire and Lancashire looked well in Hyde 
Park, although, considering the railway facilities of England 
the concentration of 30,000 men in London is not a won 
exploit. If a battalion of 700 or 800 men is preferable to two 
battalions of half that number, it is a pity that the whole 
force cannot be organized in the most efficient manner. 
Many battalions, however, which only produce 300 or 
350 at a review, are eet by enthusiastic members 
to be capable of doubling their effective strength on a real 
emergency. If there were not a well-founded expectation of such 
an increase, it would be better to combine two or three battalions 
into one. There seems to be a tendency to substitute scarlet for 
the grey or green uniforms which were generally adopted when 
the force was established. But this, perhaps, is the least im- 

rtant of recent changes. As the Volunteers are a defensive 

‘orce, no corps is likely to be placed in a position where it could 
possibly be mistaken for an enemy. Ifa uniform of Lincoln 
green stimulates a provincial corps to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency, we should be sorry to see the distinctive character of 
the Robin Hoods obliterated. With an adequate defensive or- 
ganization, there ought to be no room for these country co: 
when a review is held in London, But it seems probable that, 
unless by considerable expenditure, the auxiliary army, whether 
we call it Militia or Volunteers, cannot be largely increased. It 
is stated that the existing Volunteer force is to a great 
extent maintained at the expense of its officers, and there 
would no doubt be a limit to the amount of money which 
they would spend upon their country, particularly when that 
country, as represented by the press, censures their inefficiency, 
instead of applauding their liberality. 

Under present conditions the Volunteer foree may improve 
in efficiency, but its numbers are likely to remain about the 
same, and we must not deceive ourselves by thinking it a great 
thing to fill Hyde Park on a specially interesting occasion. 
Neither in numbers nor efficiency is the force adequate to the 
population, wealth, er circumstances of the country. We are 
glad to hear what Mr. Holms says about the quality of the 
Artillerymen and Engineers, but the quantity does not please 
us. The same sort of men might be had by thousands, instead of 
hundreds, if proper means were taken to obtain them. But this 
can only be by ———. the money either of patriotic persons 
or of the nation. The quality of the Volunteer force seems to have 
improved ; but if we are to trust to it for security against invasion, 
it ought to be two or three times as numerous. A London corps 
of 705 “ working-men” in scarlet was: noticed with appro- 
bation. But London ought to show ten such corps. It is 
admitted that the Volunteers at the review were generally 
finer and stronger men than can be seen in the Regulars or 
Militia. Mr. Hardy may be “not dissatisfied” to take recruits at 
from eighteen or nineteen years of age, but they will not make the 
sort of regiment that looks well at a review. It will not be dis- 
puted that the Guards now doing duty in London have a juvenile 
appearance ; and we will ask any one whose memory goes back so 
far to contrast the Fusiliers of to-day with the battalion that went 
to the Crimea. It is not the same thing at all, and an extra penny 
a ay es hardly bring the men we want. “The Guards,” said 
Mr. Hardy in moving the Army Estimates, “ are 400 or 500 short 
of their complement, and therefore it is absolutely necessary to 
take some steps of this kind to induce men to enlist in these regi- 
ments,” because first on the list for foreign 
8,000/. a year is to be spent upon them ; and if any good is got by 
so small an outlay, we ought to be thankful for it. And they are 
also to have deferred pay, which is to accumulate for them at the 
rate of 3/. per year per man, and Mr. Hardy hopes that under these 
attractive circumstances “they will hesitate before deserting from the 
service.” We feel atany rate tolerably sure that they will hesitate 
before joining it. We do not blame Mr. Hardy for not attempting 
more, although his proposal seems miserably inadequate. It is in the 
Artillery, he says, that the greatest difficulty of getting men is 
experienced and the greatest number of desertions occur. 
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other words, men suitable for this service can do so well in 
civil life that they either will not enter the service or will 
not stay in it. Mr. Hardy mentioned in his speech the 
average age, height, and chest measurement of recruits 
for the Artillery, and these, he said, are recruits of which 
the country need not be ashamed. But unfortunately the recruits 
are apt to be ashamed of the country. “No doubt,” he admitted, 
“the desertions from the Artillery were very great.” In re- 
ference to the Line, he allowed that it was not creditable to the 
country that when we went to war with Ashantee we had to re- 
sort to the — of drawing men from one battalion to fill up 
the ranks of another. After these admissions Mr. Hardy came to 
the “ great question,” How to keep up our army? and propounded 
his penny a day to the Guards, and so on. The great pressure 
will come next year, and, having this in view, he proposed certain 
measures which “ he hoped would tend to bring additional men, 
and to some extent superior men.” Mr. Hardy, it must be owned, 
was not too confident in his own scheme. 

We always come to what the Duke of Cambridge said, that if 
you want an efficient army you must pay for it. ‘The Volunteer 
review at least shows that the men exist if we could only get 
them, and probably if rich men would only open their purses 
liberally the Volunteer force might be considerably extended. It 
is strange that we should thus work round to a military organiza- 
tion based on property, which was what we started from three 
centuries ago. Only now it is not the lord or esquire, but the 
manufacturer, who equips soldiers. There can be no objection to 
this plan, oa sheer it be adequate to the emergency, which is 
doubtful. The evils admitted by Mr. Hardy may or may not be 
remedied by his proposal. Probably he will do some good this 
year, and try todo more next year. It is at any rate something 
gained that, except in one faint allusion of the Times, we hear no 
more of Lord Cardwell’s “ reforms.” No ingenious contrivance 
wil avail to hire labour under the market price. 


MAINE. 


WE have already spoken of the capital of the Cenomanni, and 
some mention of the district naturally follows on that of 
the capital. In no part of Gaul, in the days at least when Le 
‘Mans and Maine stand out most prominently in general history, 
are the city and the district more closely connected. Maine was 
not, like Normandy, a large territory, inhabited to a great extent 
by a distinct people—a territory which, in all but name, was a 
kingdom rather than a duchy—a territory which, though cumbered 
ly the relations of a nominal vassalage, fairly ranked, according to 
the standard of those times, among the great powers of Europe. 
Maine was simply one of the states which were cut off from the 
great duchy of France, and one over which Anjou, another state 
cut off in the like sert, always asserted a superiority. Setting 
aside the great though momentary incident of the war of the Com- 
mune, the history of Maine during its life as a separate state con- 
sists almost wholly of its tossings to and fro between its northern 
and its southern neighbours, Normandy and Anjou. The land of 
Maine, in short, is that of the district of a single city, forming a 
single ecclesiastical diocese. In old times it contained no con- 
siderable town but the capital; and even now, when the old county 
forms two modern departments, with Le Mans for the chef-liew 
of Sarthe and Laval tor the chef-liew of Mayenne, the more 
modern capital is still far from reaching the size and population of 
the ancient one. Normandy, with its seven ancient dioceses, its 
five modern departments, cuts quite another figure on the map, 
With so many local centres, Rouen never was Normandy in the 
sense in which Le Mans certainly was Maine ; and the strong feel- 
ing of municipal life which, as the history of the commune shows, 
must have always gone on at Le Mans, may have tended to make 
a greater concentration of the being of the whole district in the 
capital than was found in other districts of the same kind, Add 
to this, that, though the land of Maine contained but a single 
diocese, yet that diocese was of much larger and greater extent 
than any of the seven dioceses of Normandy. This is shown by 
the fact that, while, in the modern ecclesiastical arrangements of 
France, two of the Norman dioceses have been united with others, 
the one Cenomannian diocese has been divided into two. 

In another point also Maine shows itself very distinctly as a 
Northern district. This is in its architecture. As Anjou is the 
architectural borderland between Northern and Southern Gaul, so 
Maine is again the architectural borderland between Normandy 
and Anjou. But it shows its character as a borderland, not by 

ssing an intermediate style, as the Angevin style is distinctly 
intermediate between the styles of Normandy and of Aquitaine, 
but rather by using the Norman and Angevin styles side by side. 
In the nave of St. Julien’s itself, an Angevin clerestory and vault 
is set upon an arcade and triforlum which may be called Norman. 
At La Couture the nave has wholly given way to an Angevin 
rebuilding, while the choir remains Norman, with a touch of 
earlier days about it. In the third great church of Le Mans, that 
of Le Pré, the Angevin influence does not come in at all. In the 
department of military architecture, Sir Francis Palgrave says 
that the familiar Norman square keep was borrowed from Maine; 
but he brings no evidence in support of this theory, nor have we 
been able to find any. It seems far more likely that the fashion 
was originally Norman, and that it then spread into the border- 
land, and it is certain that some of the most historically famous 
castles in the land of Maine were the work of Norman invaders, 


Maine is, in one point, one of the peas of France in which an 
Englishman is most inclined to feel himself at home. It shares, 
though perhaps in not so marked a d , the same English look 
which runs through a part of Normandy and Britanny. It 
has hedges and green pastures, a sight pleasing to the eye after the 
dreary look of so many districts of France. ‘The land is also fairly 
wooded, and the vine, of which we hear so much in our accounts 
of ancient Cenomannian warfare, is, to say the least, not so pro- 
minent a feature as it was then. And we need not say that vines, 
except either on a hill-side or against a house, do not add to the 
gg oo of a landscape. The land, without being strictly 

illy, much less mountainous, is far from flat, and it contains some 
considerable heights, as the ranges culminating in the peak of 
Mont Aigu, which forms a prominent object from the theatre at 
Jublains, and the high ground at and near Le Mans itself, some 
points of which proved of great importance in the last warfare 
which Maine has seen. In short, without containing any very 
striking elevations, there are many sites in Maine well suited for 
military positions in ancient warfare, sites where the castle has not 
failed to spring up, and where a town orvillage has naturally gathered 
round the fortress. But since the city of the Diablintes was 
swept from the earth, Maine has, at least till quite modern times, 
contained no place which can at all set itself up as a rival to the 
ancient capital. The hill fort which grew into the city of the 
Cenomanni still remains the undoubted queen of the land of Herbert 
and Helias. 

It is well to enter the Cenomannian county by a point which is 
Cenomannian no longer, but which not only plays a great part in 
the local history, but gives a view of a very large part of the land 
from which it was long severed. This is from the hill of 
Domfront, the fortress and town which the Conqueror wrested 
from Maine and added to Normandy ; but which till the changes 
of modern times kept a sign of its old allegiance in still forming 
for ecclesiastical purposes of the Cenomannian diocese. 
Domfront, the conquest of William, the cherished possession of 
Henry, is indeed an outpost of the Norman land, placed like a 
natural watch-tower, from which we may gaze over well nigh the 
whole extent of the land which lay between Normandy and the 
home of the enemy at Angers. Like Nottingham, town and castle 
stand on two heights, with a slight fall: between them, and the 
town itself is strongly fortified, with a noble of walls and 
towers which are largely preserved. The shattered donjon rises 
on the height where the ea runs through a narrow dell be- 
tween the castle hill and a wild rock on the other side. Castle 
and town alike equally look out in the direction of danger; from 
either height it needs no strong effort of imagination to fancy 
ourselyes on the look out against the hosts of Geoffrey of the 
Hammer coming from the South. Yet it is at Domfront that the 
traveller coming from the land of Coutances and Avranches finds 
himself in one important point brought back to the modern ‘world. 
After going for many days by such conveyances as he can find, he 
is there enabled to make his journey into the land of Maine by the 
help of the railway which leads from Caen to Laval. His first 
ong will take him to a spot which formed another of William’s 
early conquests, but which was not, like Domfront, permanently 
cut off from the Cenomannian state. 

This spot is Ambriéres, a town of the smallest class, hardly 
rising above a village, but which holds an important place in the 
wars of William and Geoffrey. There William built a castle, and 
the shattered piece of wall which overhangs the road running on 
the right bank of the Varenne may well be a part of his building. 
The little town climbs up, as it were, to the castle, and contains 
more than one house bearing signs of ancient date. It is clearly 
one of those towns which grew up immediately round the fortress. 
But of the castle itself so little is left that the most striking object 
now is the church, which stands apart on the other side of the 
river. A large cruciform building of nearly untouched and rather 
early Romanesque, it is thoroughly in harmony with the memories 
of the place. but the church of Ambriéres is more than this. It 
tells us in what direction we are travelling; its aisleless nave, 
though it would be narrow in Anjou, would be wide in England 
or Normandy ; and there is another feature which looks as if the 
men of Ambriéres had got on almost too fast in their tendencies 
towards a southern type of architecture. The central tower is in- 
deed low and massive, but so are many others both in Normandy 
and England ; nor would the wooden spire with which it is crowned 
suggest that in the inside the four plain arches of its lantern sup- 
ee as perfect a cupola as if we were on the other side of the Loire. 

ut both the arches of the lantern and the barrelled vault of 
the choir keep the round arch. Maine was far off from 
the land of the Saracen, and the pointed arch would here be a 
sign that later forms were not far off. From Ambriéres 
either the railway or, if the traveller likes it better, a road lead- 
ing up and down over a series of low hills, will take him to 
another scene of William’s victories at Mayenne. Here the town 
slopes down to the river of its own name on both sides, and the 
castle, instead of crowning either height, rises immediately above 
the stream. Eight years does much in the way of building up as 
well as of pulling down; and we may note that since we made an 
almost casual reference to Mayenne in 1868, the eastern part of 
the great church, a building remarkable rather for a strange and 
poms outline than for any strict architectural beauty, has 

its choir rebuilt on a vast scale after the type of a great 
minster. No place after the capital has a greater share in the 
history of the county. It was the lordship of that Geoffrey of 
Mayenne who played so prominent a part in all the wars of 
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William’s day, a part which, both in its good and its bad side, well 
illustrates the position of the feudal noble. A faithful vassal to 
his lord, a patriotic defender of his country against an external 
invader, he could stoop to play the part of a perjured traitor when 
nobles had been forced to plight oaths against their will to be 
faithful to a civic commune. To the student of the twelfth 
cen Mayenne is full of memories; to the student of earlier 
times its chief attraction will be that it is the most natural point 
of the journey to Jublains. 

Further down the stream which gives its name alike to the 
town of Mayenne and the modern department, we come to the one 
place on Cenomannian ground which, as having become in modern 
times a seat of both civil and ecclesiastical rule, can alone pretend 
to any rivalry with the ancient capital. Laval, the chef-lieu of the 
department of Mayenne and the see of the newly founded bishopric, 
plays no great in the early hi of the district ; but though 
still much er than Le Mans, it fairly grown to the rank 
of a local capital as distinguished from a mere country town. It 
is one of the towns which have grown up on a hill and around a 
fortress, yet it is not a hill city like Le Mans. The old town of 
Laval, as distinguished from the later suburb on the other side of 
the river, does not stand on the hill, but climbs up its side. While 
the Grande Rue of Le Mans runs along the ridge, the Grande Rue 
of Laval finds its way up the slope. The castle, as at Mayenne, rises 
above the river, and still keeps a huge round donjon, patched 
somewhat, but still keeping several of its coupled Romanesque 
windows. On the height, hard by a grand town-gate, is the now 
cathedral church, uncouth enough in the external view, and we 
may fairly say unworthy of its new rank, but which reveals one of 
the most instructive pieces of architectural history to be found 
anywhere. Imbedded in later additions, we still tind the choir, 
transepts, and lantern of a comparatively small Romanesque 
chureh, perhaps hardly on a level with Ambriéres, but its nave has 
given way to a vast Angevin nave as wide as the transepts of the 
original building, and itself furnished with transepts to the west 
ofthem. The antiquary will earnestly pray that no one may be 
led by zeal without discretion to rebuild this church on a scale 
and style more worthy of its present rank. Let the diocese of 
Laval, if anybody chooses, be furnished with a new cathedral; but 
let the present building stand untouched, as one that has undergone 
changes as instructive as any that can be found. 

But the church of the new diocese, though perhaps, by virtue 
of its singular changes, the most interesting, is hardly the most 
attractive ecclesiastical building in Laval and its immediate 
neighbourhood. Not far off in a suburb by the river-side is the 


church of Our Lady of Avesniéres, not improved certainly by . 


its modern spire, but keeping a most stately Romanesque apse 
with surrounding chapels. Inside it supplies one of the best 
examples of the transition, the pointed arch having made its 
way into the great constructive arcades, but not into any of 
the smaller arches. But the taste of those who designed its 
capitals must have been singular. Any kind of man, beast, or 
bird, it has been said, can put himself into such a posture as to 
make an Ionic volute. When the volutes are made by the heads 
of , well and good; but it is certainly strange to make 
them out of the heads of cranes, who are holding down their long 
necks to peck each one at a human skull which he firmly holds 
down with one of his feet. And on the other side of Laval 
will also be found the church of Price, an almost untouched 
Romanesque building, the masonry of which seems to carry it 
back to days before the growth of either Angevin or Norman taste. 
And the land of Maine too is full of other spots at Moar > = 
barely glance, many of which are famous in the history o 
district. On the railway between Laval and Le Mans, Evron has 
its abbey, with portions both of the earlier Romanesque and of the 
later Gothic, but where one little transitional chapel on the north 
side is undoubtedly the most attractive feature of the church. 
Evron too opens the way to St. Susanne, the one castle which 
the Conqueror himself could never take, and where the shattered 
shell of the unconquered donjon, with its foundations raised on a 
vitrified fort of primitive times, rises on a rocky height, with the 
stream of the Arne winding in a narrow dell beneath it. Some- 
what nearer to the capital, Sillé-le-Guillaume, a spot famous in the 
war of the commune, has a castle and church which should not 
be passed by, though it is only the under-story of the church which 
keeps any portions which can belong to the days when Sillé was 
by the armed citizens of the Cenomannian commonwealth. 
N of Le Mans, on the upper source of the Sarthe, Beaumont-le- 
Vicomte keeps the shell of its castle, a castle which long withstood 
the Conqueror, rising in a lovely position over the river. Beau- 
mont too, has seen warfare in later days, and he who looks down 
from the castle which withstood the Conqueror may hear the tale 
of the stout fighting which went on by the banks of the Sarthe, 
when Maine was invaded by the armies of a later William. The 
church too with some genuine R ue portions, is more 
curious fora kind of rude Renaissance which really reproduces a 
In short, there is hardly a spot in 
istoric land of Maine has attractions for those 
0 ean stoop to which, though alwa ing, is never 
sublime, to buildings of which haps one in pro- 
vinee Teaches the first rank, aul ‘we a history which, though in 
itself it is mainly local, has not been without its influence on the 
destinies both of England and of France. 


A LITERARY SQUABBLE. 


OURNALISM has of late years threatened to become as 
perilous a calling in England as in France, the danger being, 
however, of a different kind. The Frenchman who speaks severely 
of some one whose works or person he dislikes will, if he is a wise 
man, have taken lessons from Prévost before taking up the pen 
which he may presently have to drop for a sword. The English- 
man’s fighting is both in the first and second stage of the combat 
confined to words, but in the second a champion is engaged to 
appear for him in a court of law. The substitution of winged 
words for pointed steel, and the readiness with which the followers 
of ail kinds of art fly to obtain redress for their injured dignity, 
through the glorious and constitutional weapons of a solicitor, may 
both be regarded as products of that «esthetic gentleness and fine 
feeling which belong to modern civilization. In former days 
quarrels were settled with greater expedition when they arose ; 
but people who served the Muses were also less eager to convince 
the world that they were unjustly attacked by making their 
assailant, if they could, heal up the wound he had inflicted with a 
laster of damages. One need go no further back than the days of 
hristopher North to see how hard words were given and borne- 
with or without griming. “Impudent little blackguard,” 
“bandy-legged dwart,’ were among the descriptions which the 
writer of the Noctes gave of an artist whose conduct he did not. 
approve. And in those days probably little would have been thought 
ot phrases which now stir the blood of the person to whom they are 
applied, and impel him to take instant and unfaltering vengeance 
in her Majesty’s courts of law. We have happily arrived at a 
more sensible and courteous style of criticism in these days than 
prevailed in the days of our forefathers ; mediocre works no longer 
excite savage bursts of abuse; certain things bad in intention and 
execution will command a certain public whatever the wiser sort 
may say against them; and it has been found needless to crush 
with a sledgehammer midges which will in course of time die a 
natural death. So, when some writer, feeling that he is like 
Archilochus in his injuries, carries out the likeness by the expres- 
sion of his rage, his proceedings may very well attract some atten- 
tion ; and thus have been brought before the public various literary 
quarrels and some undignified squabbles, not the most dignified of 
which is the case that was last week decided of Bu v 
Taylor. 
or the origin of this combat, which might have given Isaac 
Disraeli another chapter for his Quarrels of Authors, it is neces- 
sary, as it was for the origin of the Trojan War, to go back some 
way. In 1871 there appeared an article in the Contemporary 
Review upon “ The Flesily School of Poetry” written by Mr. 
Robert Bucharan, who has “ followed literature as a profession for 
about fifteen years,” and signed “ Thomas Maitland.” We learn 
from Mr. Buchanan’s evidence that this signature was put against 
his wish to the article, which he had intended to publish anony- 
mously. He further said of this article: —“ Very little comment was 
made upon it until it was discovered that I was the author. I then 
distinctly avowed being the author.” Theavowal was perhapsneedless 
after the discovery; however, when it was known that Mr. Bu- 
chanan was the author, certain criticisms were published on the 
article by Mr. Swinburne, to which Mr. Buchanan replied by re 
publishing his article, “with additions, which were chiefly criti- 
cisms upon Mr. Swinburne.” Five years before this “ Fleshly 
School of Poetry” appeared Mr. Buchanan had published “The 
Session of the Poets,’ in which he said of himself that he looked 
moony, conceited, and narrow, and had, when foolish and young, 
found Apollo asleep on a coster-girl’s barrow; and of Mr. Swin- 
burne that he jumped up with his neck stretched out like a gander. 
He also represented Mr. Tennyson as saying of Mr. Swinburne, 
“To the door with the boy; call a cab, he is tipsy.” Tipsy, that 
is, according to Mr. Buchanan's evidence, in a literary _ of 
view. ‘“ He was drunk to publish such a book... . meant 
only to refer to Mr. Swinburne’s literary character.” If this were 
80, it must be admitted that there was an unfortunate vagueness in 
Mr. Buchanan’s way of expressing himself; it is, however, held by 
some people that obscurity is an essentially poetical quality. In. 
one thing we are entirely dis to agree with Mr. Buchanan—in 
his condemnation of what he called “ The Fleshly School of Poetry,” 
and his regret that a man of Mr. Swinburne’s poetical genius should 
have printed or written many things which he has printed. No- 
thing can be more justly reprobated, nothing in literature can call 
for sterner rebuke, than the desire in a poet “ to reproduce” (to quote 
from Mr. Buchanan's article) “the sensual mood,” and that with 
a careful “choice of epithet to convey mere animal sensations.” 
Shortly after a from Mr. directed 
against the pandering o to a vile taste m read in 
Court, an extract from Mr, Buchanan's verses entitled “ White 
Rose and Red” was = These verses, we learn from another 
part of the evidence, had been previously read with success before: 
a duchess and other persons of distinction. Many people who. 
read or heard the particular which Mr. Hawkins quoted 
will think that the works of Mr. Ro bert Buchanan might well have. 
been included among those which were attacked for their evil ten 
dencies in “‘ The Fleshly School of Poetry.” And it is instructive. 
to note in the report of the trial, that some ladies who were in 
Court left it very quickly “at periods when counsel were quoting 
copiously from Swinburne, Rossetti, Walt Whitman, and the 
plaintiff himself.” 
All this about the Fleshly School, however, as far as the case of 
Buchanan v. Taylor is concerned, was, to use a legal phrase, mere 
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matter of inducement. Mr. Swinburne appears not to have been 
stirred to oe “ The Session of the Poets” ; and he would 
haps have pursued a more dignified and better advised course if he 
made.no reply to “The Fleshly School of Poetry.” One would 
have thought indeed that he might not have wished to draw yet 
more attention to certain works which were there men- 
tioned. What is certain is, that he would have been less 
wanting in dignity and taste if he had not written 
a letter headed “The Devil’s Due,” which appeared on De- 
ember 11th last in the Eraminer, of which paper Mr. Taylor 
is the ietor. In this letter, and in an article which preceded 
it in the same paper, were contained the libels of which Mr. 
Buchanan complained. Both the article and the letter seem to 
have been written under a mistaken impression that Mr. Buchanan 
was the author of a book called Jonas Fisher, and the article stated 
that the book was said to be the work of either Mr. Robert 
Buchanan or the Devil. Mr. Buchanan appears to have thought 
that this conjunction of names was not complimentary, and he was 
wounded by the phrases applied to him in Mr. Swinburne’s letter. 
‘This was signed “ Thomas Maitland,” the name which was put to 
Mr. Buchanan’s own article on “The Fleshly School of Poetry.” 
Mr. Justice Archibald observed that it was difficult to discover 
any ree nace in certain parts of this letter, and it is indeed more 
than tolerably involved. It is, however, easy to understand such 
hrases as “multifaced idyllist of the gutter,” and to perceive 
insinuation conveyed in the statement that ‘ Thomas Mait- 
land ” was away on a cruise in his steam yacht the Skulk (Captain 
Shuffleton, master). Such names are hurled and such insinuations 
are directed at each other by schoolboys every day, and it is per- 
haps not harder to invent them than it is to say of a person 
against whom you have “a very strong literary ill-will,” that he 
jumped up with his neck stretched out like a gander, or that he 
was carried away tipsy (in a literary sense) in a cab. Whether 
such an exchange of vituperation, when carried on by two grown 
men, of whom one has followed literature as a profession for 
fifteen years, and the other has produced poetry of a very 
high, as well as some of a less desirable, order, is another 
question. It may also be doubted whether it is an act of 
wisdom, or shows due consideration for the dignity of the pro- 
fession, for a writer to drag a squabble with another writer 
whieh has lasted some years, and contained much interchange of 
hard words, before the public, even for the sake of proving 
that by such hard words is character can be damaged. In the 
course of the trial the name of Walt Whitman, the so-called 
American turned up; and we may gain some estimate 
of the value of Mr. Robert Buchanan's criticism by being re- 
minded that he said Walt Whitman was “in the highest sense a 
spiritual person. Every word he utters is symbolic. He is a 
colossal mystic.” In that case the fewer works by colossal mystics 
and spiritual persons the world sees in future the better it will be 
for the cause of decency. It may be also worth while to remember 
that when Mr. Buchanan some time ago appealed to the English 
blic to aid Whitman in his distress, he proposed to carry out 
i Pog by procuring an increased circulation for Whitman's 
wo 


The case of Buchanan v. Taylor resulted in damages of 150. 
being awarded to Mr. Buchanan, who claimed 5,000/. Mr. Hawkins, 
counsel for the defendant, in the course of his speech observed 
that when Mr. Gladstone granted Mr. Buchanan a pension, he had 
perhaps not read various works of Mr. Buchanan’s to which reference 
was made. And perhaps the most curious things in the whole 
case are that Mr. Buchanan, a man in the flower of his age, a 
Long berths and, in the estimation of some people, notably 
of Mr. Buchanan, a poet of very considerable abilities, should find 
the support of public charity necessary for the development of his 
talents; and that a writer who, though he venerates Whitman 
took upon himself to rebuke “The Fleshly School of Poetry,” should 
resent having something thrown back at him in return for what he 
has thrown at other writers. 


THE BOY’S OWN COOK’S EXCURSION. 


nefarious practice of with amuse- 
ment has, we regret to observe, been adopted by Messrs, 
‘Thomas Cook and Son in ing a “ personally conducted tour” 
for boys during the summer holidays. Parents, guardians, and 
“heads of scholastic establishments” are invited to place “ young 
gentlemen” under the care of a “ gentleman high in the scholastic 
profession ” who has been selected by Messrs. Cooic for the special 
pose of giving information in archeology and natural history, 

t appears from a prospectus of this tour that Messrs. Cook are 
enthusiasts in botany, which also engaged the attention of Mr. 
_— That neglect of the study of botany which Messrs. Cook 
0 e and lament in existing schools could not be alleged against 
the “scholastic establishment” of Dotheboys Hall, where as 
soon as a boy had learned to spell the word after Mr. Squeers’s 
fashion, he was sent to study the thing in Mr. Squeers’s garden. 
Too often, says this =a the introduction to botany has 
been by dry books, which, we may remark, was certainly not the 
method of Mr. Squeers. The majority of boys, says again this 
prospectus, receive their education fh great cities, where the oppor- 
tumities of investigation are limited; but Mr. Squeers, as we 
remember, lived and laboured in rural Yorkshire. Practical in- 
struction in botany was, we believe, as much the invention of Mr, 


Squeers as his spelling of the word; but in entomology Messrs. 


Cook may claim to be original. Insect-hunting and the study of 
the insect world is, they say, too often a cruel amusement, whereas 
it should be, under proper guidance, a most humane and instruc- 
tive science. We do not know whether insect-hunting under 
proper guidance is more agreeable to the subjects of it, or whether 
the insertion of pins in their bodies is capable of being performed 
on humane principles. Boys, it may be feared, would rather catch 
a butterfly than hear a lecture on it; and, at any rate, it must be 
caught first, and perhaps it would rather not be caught. 
But the strong point of Messrs. Cook’s programme is the 

and historical associations of Devon and Cornwall, which counties 
are, say they, “the natural home of boys’ literature.” The spirit 
of Charles Kingsley hovers over all the coast of Devon, and the 
finely-appointed four-horse breaks of the Great Western Railway 
Company give access to it. The party will ramble over the sands 
that cover the remains of a primeval forest and constitute the 
entrance to Bude Haven, before which the long line of Atlantic 
billows is ever breaking with a majesty and grandeur not to be 
seen on any other Ln of the English coast; and beds 
have been engaged at the Falcon Hotel in Bude. This combina- 
tion of the poetical with the practical is a principal charm of 
Messrs. Cook’s arrangements. Under their guidance we may watch 
the breaking of the Atlantic billows without anxiety about supper 
or lodging for the night. If eye 4 would only undertake to 
personally conduct a bridal party, their series of benefactions to 
the human race would be complete. They at once settle bills and 
get up the yor png, and are equally familiar with Drake's 
voyages and with the railway time-tables. They have coupons 
for breakfast, dinner, and light refreshments; and it may be 
‘hoped that, by a further improvement of the same admirable 
system, we shall pay 7s. 6d. per day, and receive in return 
a suitable quantity of information in geology, botany, or 
history. The present proposal of Messrs, Cook only contem~ 
plates boys ; but we see no reason why in another summer they 
should not offer to relieve parents of the trouble and anxiety of 
taking girls to the seaside, or even upon a walking tour amid pictur- 
esque scenery. A discreet lady might no doubt be found to exer- 
cise proper supervision over flirtations, and to gauge admirers with 
sufficient accuracy. The strong point of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son is their style, and they would be able convincingly to explain 
the superiority of their representative to pa mamma com- 
bined. They would promise walking excursions to the neighbour- 
hood of Torquay, where every variety of specimens (i i 
eligible young men) abound for the naturalist and botanist. At 
Plymouth “ celebrated historical scenes” are enlivened by 
officers in uniform, and it is possible to stand upon the 
spot where Drake and Frobisher and the Pilgrim 

stood, and to listen to a regimental band. “Tin cele- 
brated by the Poet Laureate as ‘Tintagel Castle by the Cornish 
sea,’” would be visited by what Messrs. Cook finely call a 
“Special Conveyance” from Launceston, and thence the party 
would drive through a succession of splendid landscape scenes, 
with the broad waters of the Atlantic in view during the entire 
} journey, to Bude, where rambles among rocks and sands would be 
| convenient for one of the ep ny of the journey. Both sexes and 
all ages have a claim on the good offices of Messrs. Cook; and if 
| we rightly conjecture that the gifted author of the prospectus 
now before us will himself conduct the tour described in it, there 
is good reason for predicting that it will stand out in memory as 
one of the great events of boyish life. “ Let a lively and scholarly 
man stroll down a Devonshire lane with a group of intelligent 
boys, and open to them the great book of nature,” and let “ our 
business conductor” take tickets, hire carriages, and pay bills. It 
is a pity that all these intellectual and other enjoyments should be 
reserved to boys particularly, as they would probably prefer a. 
game of leapfrog to the book of nature, and would be apt to regard 
the collection of specimens of mica, slate, quartz, and gneiss as 
preliminary to a skirmish with the aboriginal boys. 

Messrs. Cook have kindly undertaken to bring under public 

‘notice the British islands, which, as they truly say, have been too 
much neglected by travellers. They are strongly impressed with 
the importance of knowing how to admire one’s own country 
before going abroad, and therefore they have selected the three 
Western counties for their first “ educational tour,” as, they say, 
“we are convinced from our own observation that that district 
provides a greater amount of interest to the student of physical. 
geography, geology, botany, and the department of natural history 
than any other portion of our British tourist system.” The spirit of 
Charles Kingsley and the spirit of the times of which, as they 
tell us, this scheme of an educational tour is born, alike invite 
tourists to the West, and they can be personally conducted 
thither by an agent of Messrs. Cook. They desire the public to 
understand thatthey havenottaken on lease from the Earl of Shrews- 
bury another spot which they particularly favour, Alton Towers. 
Their position with the Earl of Shrewsbury remains the same as it 
has been since they were honoured with the arrangement on his: 
Lordship’s behalf of the cheap excursions to Alton, and we observe 
that they describe themselves as ‘‘ Railway and Excursion ts” 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury. The “ beautiful and enchanting gardens” 
of Alton Towers are open to visitors on terms arranged by Messrs. 
Cook, and “ the Earl of Shrewsbury’s band will be in attendance.” 
They have also been good enough to take up the Isle of Wight, which 
they assure us comprises nearly three hundred miles of the most 


charming railway and steamboat travelling in the United Kingdom, 
They have besides succeeded in partially mitigating by their system 
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of coupons the severity of Scotch hotel bills; and if they do not 
offer any remarks on the history or scenery of Scotland, it is pro- 
bably because the author of Waverley and other writers have suffi- 
ciently occupied this ground. But wherever they perceive a 
neglected spot of earth, thither do they turn the descriptive talent 
of their omniscient firm. Thus they tell us that Sweden contains 
waterfalls surpassing the Falls of the Rhine in general scenic 
effect, while Stockholm has picturesque beauty of situa- 
tion, and every amusement calculated to make a summer 
tour delightful as well as refreshing, and to call it the 
Paris of the North is a weak expression in their judgment 
as well as in ours. The gentleman who said that Brussels was 
a bad copy of Paris, and Geneva was a bad copy of Brussels, has 


- not perhaps turned his attention to the amusements, “ delightful 


as well as refreshing,” of Stockholm, and when he does, he 
may have something dis ing to say. Our own impression 
is, that -one Paris is donk in the tourists’ Europe, particu- 
larly as we are not all “ personally conducted” in our tours, and, 
therefore, may not always select with the unerring judgment of 
Messrs. Cook those amusements which are at once flelightful and 
refreshing. The confidence which decides offhand between the 
rival charms of waterfalls in Sweden and on the Rhine is one of the 
most striking characteristics of these modern conquerors of the world. 
They know all about everything everywhere, and from their office in 
Fleet Street they survey mankind from China to Peru, and impartially 
distribute over all countries the blessings of excursion traffic. 
Just now, however, the land of the West is specially the subject of 
their attention ; and, in their own elegant language, they ‘“ endorse 
the sentiment” of the late Dean of Canterbury, who said that the 
Cornish coast has a charm which belongs to no other coast in the 
world—namely, “ that the air you breathe has never been vitiated 
by human beings since it left the Yankees, and the Atlantic is wide 
— to have filtered it since then.” It can hardly be flattering to 
Yankees to be regarded, even by a literary Dean, as mere vitiators 
of atmosphere, who are partially neutralized by ocean; and 
we cannot help thinking that Messrs. Cook have modelled their 
own descriptive — on that of the learned writer whom they 
quote. They might offer a prize for an essay on the question 
whether an east wind smells more strongly of Russian than a 
west wind does of Yankee, with a comparison of the disinfecting 

wer of the North Sea and the Atlantic. The wonder is that 

essrs, Cook forbear the usual comparison of the Dart with the 
Rhine, “each having a special beauty of its own.” 

The relations of Messrs. Cook with “ scholastic gentlemen ” are, 
as they tell us, of long standing, and the plan which they have 
now announced of “ educational tours ” has been gradually matured, 
and will be energeticaily prosecuted. They have observed that 
boys are too often allowed to “ vegetate ” in vacation, which means, 
we suppose, cricket, with their little sisters fagging out, fishing 
in any handy brook, and generally disquieting their seniors. 
Henceforward they are to acquire “ disciplined observation of men 
and things,” and are to combine education with pleasure under 
the superintendence of a “ scholastic gentleman” selected by 
Messrs. Cook, We should think the plan well contrived for making 
boys hate the Western counties and be very glad to return to 
school. Henceforward the boys’ motto is likely to be “ West- 
ward? No!” 


“PRIVILEGE” OF PAMPHLETS. 


A> several cases of libel which have lately occupied the 
Courts, one deserves attention as raising a legal question of 
some importance. The reports of legal proceedings which news- 
papers publish in the usual course of business are understood to be 
privileged, and the question in this case was, whether the same 
privilege may be claimed for an occasional pamphlet. The decisions 
only go to allow this privilege to “ newspapers,” whatever that 
term may mean, but the reason of the decisions would seem to be 
more widely applicable. The case of Curry v. Walter, decided in 
1796, is usually cited as the foundation of this privilege. It was 
an action against the proprietor of the Times for sulin: a libel 
in that paper, which supposed libel consisted in merely reporting a 
speech made by- counsel in the Court of King’s Bench on a 
motion for leave to file a criminal information against Mr. Curry. 
The Judge who tried the case ruled that this was not a libel, nor 
the subject of an action, “it being a true account of what had 

in Court ”; and in this opinion the Court of Common Pleas 
concurred. An eminent judge explained the reason of this deci- 
sion a few years otatwinis as follows :— 

Though the publication of such proceedings may be to the disadvantage 
of the particular individual concerned, yet it is of vast importance to the 
— that the proceeding: of Courts of Justice should be universally 

nown. The general advantage to the country in having these proceedings 
made public more than counterbalances the inconveniences to the private 
persons whose conduct may be the subject of such proceedings. 

There is nothing in this language to suggest that the privilege is 
confined to any particular method of publication. It is said to be 
important to the public that the proceedings of Courts of Justice 
should be universally known, and it would seem to follow that 
any honest attempt to make them known would be entitled to 
protection. 

In the case which has suggested these remarks a report 
of a criminal trial at the assizes appeared in a pamphlet 
issued by the Committee of Lloyd's Association. e pam- 
phlet consisted of a brief statement of the substance of the 


indictment and of the opening speech of counsel, and a full 
report of the Judge’s charge to the jury, and his remarks in 
ing sentence. A. was indicted for conspiring with B. and C. 
to defraud underwriters, and was tried and found guilty. The 
Judge made remarks reflecting strongly on B., who wasa foreigner 
out of England; and B. now brought his action against Lloyd’s 
Association for publishing these remarks, and, as the Judge ruled 
that there was no privilege, and the defendants attempted to 
establish a justification and failed in doing so, the jury, as might 
be expected, gave heavy damages. It would be beyond our purpose 
to make any reference to the facts of the case. We assume that 
a Judge trying an action was bound by the limits of privil 
shown in decided cases; and we assume, also, t the 
defendants published their pamphlet without malice, and 
under the notion that they were doing public service, and 
that the plaintiff satisfied the jury that the imputations 
contained in it were unfounded. It is proper to ob- 
serve that the evidence was not set forth, but the defendants 
might reasonably think that it was enough to give the Judge’s 
summing-up, and at any rate their fairness of intention was not 
disputed. Making then these assumptions, we will suppose 
further that Lloyd's Association published weekly or monthly 
what is called a “ class” journal for the information or protection 
of underwriters, and that this report had appeared in it. Would 
it not by general consent have come within the limit of privilege? 
Lord Coleridge, who tried the case, told the jury “that Lloyd’s 
possessed no such privilege as that which had been given by law 
to the public press,” and these words fairly raise the question which 
we think important. The remark is obvious that pamphlets were 
formerly a more important part of the “ public press” than news- 
pers. Some of the most powerful discussions on the politics of 
aa Anne’s timetook the form of pamphlets,and although we have: 
now so many periodicals that almost every one who has anything to 
say can find a place in one of them, yet surely there can be no 
difference for our present purpose between occasional an 
ublication. It must always be remembered that the law of libel 
been gradually formed, and, as Lord Campbell said, “ this law 
must bend to the approved usages of society, though still acting 
upon the same principle that what is hurtful and indicates malice 
should be punished, and that what is beneficial and bond fide 
should be protected.” 

The word “ privilege” is rather loosely used in discussions on 
the law of libel, and some judges use it, while others repudiate it. 
Thus in a modern case it was said that “there is no privilege 
attaching to the writer in a public paper beyond that of every one. 
to discuss and comment on a matter of public interest.” And in 
@ more recent case it was said that “a person taking upon himself 
publicly tocriticize and to condemn the conductor motives of another 
must bring to the task not only an honest sense of justice, but also a 
reasonable degree of judgment and moderation.” In both these. 
cases the alleged libel was contained in an article in a newspaper, 
and it is clear that, as regards comments, a newspaper has no 
higher privilege than a pamphlet. If this be so, we should hardly 
expect to find that there is a higher ry 3 as regards reports. 
In the second of the cases above referred to, Chief Justice Cockburn 
said that the criterion of the we is whether the report was: 
fair and honest, “ and was published simply with a view to the 
information of the public, and innocent of all intention to do 
injury to the reputation of the party affected.” He was, no doubt,. 
speaking with reference to reports in newspapers ; but there seems. 
no sufficient reason for confining his language to them. We 
should say that any report published with a view to inform the 
public ought to come within the rule. The Chief Justice said in 
the same case that “ the law of libel has, in many respects, only 
gradually developed itself into a satisfactory and settled form,” 
and therefore it may well be that rules embodied in existing pre- 
cedents are capable of further application. 

If the Judge had thought that this pamphlet was primd facie: 
privileged, he would then have taken the opinion of the jury 
whether it contained a fair report—that is, whether the compiler of 
the report acted without malice and with reasonable discretion. 
There was no pretence for imputing malice, but undoubtedly the 
defendants would have acted more wisely if they had published the 
evidence as fully as they did the Judge's charge. It might indeed 
be urged that the object of the evidence was to show that A. was 
guilty, and that probably it might not go far to show that B. or C. 
was not guilty. Nevertheless, the defendants should have kept 
on the safe side, and the question of privilege might have been more 
confidently argued on their behalf if they had published a 
thoroughly unexceptionable report. But we are concerned 
only with the question of primd facie privilege in the case of 
occasional, as distinguished from periodical, publications. The 
ordinary understanding of the word “ newspaper” has been said to 
be “a publication containing a narrative of recent events and oc- 
currences published regularly at short intervals from time to time.” 
These words are taken from a judgment given in a revenue case 
by Baron Martin, who remarked that the Annual Register, which 
professed to contain an account of all public events and occurrences. 
up to the end of the year, had never been supposed to be subject. 
to the newspaper duty, “and yet it seemed to be in no way dis- 
tinguishable from a newspaper, except in the greater interval of 
publication.” Supposing that such a publication as the Annual 
Register, which necessarily selects and condenses information, had 
published as much of the report of this trial as was contained in 
Lloyd's W oy we think that a jury would probably have 
found t it was a fair report, and it can hardly be 
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is entitled to the same 


doubted that the Annual Register 

ivilege as a newspaper. It should be observed that 

e statute c. 19, which was the 
that imposed duties upon newspapers, specified the subject-matter 
of duty thus :—“ For and w ye books and papers commonly 
called pamphlets, and for and upon all newspapers or papers con- 
taining public news, intelligence, or occurrences which shall be 
dispersed and made public.” A cynic might remark that the 
ifference between the time of Queen Victoria and that of Queen 
Anne is that now newspapers appear whether there is news or not, 
whereas formerly they only came out when occasion called for 
them. The execution of a notorious malefactor produced a broad 
sheet containing his birth and education, life and conversation, 
last dying speech and confession; but nowadays the Datly Tele- 
graph tells us all that can be told about murderers. In the 
revenue case already quoted, Chief Baron Pollock said :—“ If Mr. 
Macaulay were to-morrow to publish a continuation of his History 
up to last Saturday, its news would be as recent as that of any of 
the Sunday papers ; but I think I may take it that, in the opinion 
of everybody, it would not require a stamp.” For the purpose of 
liability to Stamp-duty, therefore, this History would not be a news- 
paper, although containing news; but we can hardly doubt that it 
would be entitled tothe same privilege. The monthly magazines were 
also mentioned, and it was said that some of them were “ purely 
literary,” but others contained statements of births, marriages, and 
deaths, bankruptcies, and proceedings in Parliament, me they 
were iemeet and it was not known that any claim ever 
been made upon them for duty. On the whole, Chief Baron 
Pollock concluded that a certain infrequency of publication gives 
to the periodical the character of a chronicle or history, and not 
that of a newspaper. But we strongly doubt whether this 
diversity of character confers different degrees of immunity 
‘for libel. As regards proceedings in Parliament, the case 
of Wason v. Walter, in 1868, decided that a faithful report 
in a public newspaper of a debate in either House contain- 


ing matters to the character of an individual is not 
actionable. e may ask whether, if such report were tran- 
scribed or fairly abridged from the Zimesinto a monthly magazine, 


the same protection would not follow it? And then we may put 
the case of the same report appearing in a pamphlet published by 
some individual or society under the notion that the public welfare 
required that that debate should be widely read. We of course 
assume that, as Chief Justice Cockburn said in Wason v. Walter, 
the publication is “‘ with a view to afford information to the public, 
and with a total absence of hostile intention or malicious motive 
towards any one.” On this supposition it is difficult to see why a 
pamphlet should not have the same privilege as a newspaper, 


THE EXHIBITION IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


HE term “Black and White” is not fully or accurately 
descriptive of this varied and interesting collection. The 
absolute negation of “ black,’ which is usually defined, not as a 
colour, but as the total absence of all the colours, is in the Dudley 
Gallery pleasingly enlivened by the presence of drawings in red 
chalk and brown sepia. Red chalk, it will be remembered, was a 
favourite material with the Old Masters. The one characteristic 
which all these contributions possess in common is that they are 
in monotone—that is, in monochrome—one and the same tone or 
colour being used throughout each composition. They are, there- 
fore,studies in what is usually called “light and shade”—a primary 
element in art designated by the Italians chiaroscuro, “ the clear 
obscure.” Much has been written, and well written, on this sug- 
gestive theme, the practice of the old historic schools forming the 
text for the teacher; on the con , the methods of modern 
and non-historic schools, as exemplified in this Gallery, too often, 
we fear, exemplify what to avoid. The legitimate province of 
chiaroscuro is to pronounce form, the one element of which Eng- 
lish art is negligent. Without form, light and shade become 
chaotic, like the nebulous condition of the earth when, prior to 
creation, it lay “ without form and void.” Figuratively speaking, 
the first meeting of light and darkness, and the conflict between 
the two, may be said to have been the birth of chiaroscuro, whose 
“ exclusive power,” to quote the eloquent, but scarcely exact words 
of Fuseli, “is to give substance to form, place to figure, and to 
create space.” 

The studies by Mr. W. B. Richmond are most in accordance 
with the practice of the old Italian masters. ‘ Hercules and Pro- 
metheus” (215), a design for a picture, is in red chalk. Hercules 
rises on the summit of a sea-cliff, the lion’s skin floating in the 
wind ; beneath, crouched on the crags, rests in unrest Prometheus. 
The conception is noble, and the style grand; the muscles,whether 
in action or repose, serve, as in the designs of Michael Angelo, to 
express superhuman power. But the artist’s most complex study 
—indeed the most intricate and elaborate design in the Gallery— 
is “ Commerce overcoming Barbarism” (62). Allegories often 
admit of more than one reading ; here commerce might almost be 
taken for the onward march of civilization. In the midst is a 
chariot bearing three females; one carries a globe, the obvious 
symbol of world-wide dominion. Also may be seen boys bearing 
baskets of fruit, women carrying amphore, and men bendi 
beneath sacks of money. A conspicuous group of horsemen, 
evidently suggested by the Elgin frieze, tramples down some of 
the barbarians ; the rest, panic-stricken, fly in confusion right out 


of the picture. The composition, after the manner of the masters 
of the Italian Renaissance—Ghirlandajo and others—is clenched. 
by an architectural background, a scenic classic ment of 
open arcading with a commanding arch in the midst. . Rich- 
mond, in the drawing and grouping of his figures, recalls the neo- 
classicism of Mantegna. The design is expressly made to be 
carried out in fresco—an art which, thanks to some few of our 
inters, is not yet quite extinct. Unfortunately the pencilled 
ines, which in quality resemble the touch of the “ silver point,” 
are too faint for effect; yet with some pains one may decipher a 
composition which, by its balanced proportions and academic 
forms, is suited to mural, or, as some would say, “ monumental,” 
decoration. There seems to be a possibility that the work ma 
adorn one of the chief seats of commerce in the North of England. 

The drawings made for wood-engraving are for the most part 
heavy, tame, and mechanical; utterly different from the brilliant, 
dashing, and Rembrandt-like designs executed years ago by Sir 
John Gilbert for the I//ustrated London News. The draughtsmen here 
represented seem afraid to give free fling to their hand ; possibly, too, 
they may have a reasonable dread of throwing in touches which 
cannot be reproduced readily by the wood-engraver ; considerations, 
also, as to what is termed “economy of manufacture” probably 
set limits to excellence of the highest order. An artist who has 
to work for a machine becomes himself a machine. Altogether 
heavy and dreary is Mr. E. K. Johnson’s original drawing for the 
Graphic, “ Christmas Greetings at the Church Porch” (390) ; and 
it were waste of time to search for art in Mr. Hodgson’s “ Salmon- 

ing in the Highlands” (144). Mr. Holl scarcely succeeds 
better in “‘ Gone! a Reminiscence of Euston Station” (344); his 
secret seems to be to do sentiment and sensation at the chea 
cost to himself and his coadjutors. Mr. Marks, A.R.A., is at 
the pains to throw his accustomed character into an original 
drawing for the Illustrated London News; yet, in the treatment 
of light and shade, “ A Birthday Present ” (99) has the defect of 
being thin and poor. All these illustrations lie too much on the 
surface; they want the depth of Bewick’s vignettes ; they have 
none of “ the darkness visible” of Rembrandt. Among drawii 
with the brush is ‘The Sea at Brighton ” (340), by Mr. Arthur 
Severn. The objection to this large and elaborate sea-shore is 
that it cannot have been done on the spot. It is too much 
in the general. A keen eye, an analytic mind, a trenchant 
hand, are needed to seize upon the rapid movements of the 
ocean, and to articulate the transient forms of waves as they 
pause for an instant ere they break into foam. We must 
commend the careful study of a head (113), by Mr. Frank Dadd. 
Mr. Ruskin should have been advised not to send two drawings 
made as illustrations to ‘ Proserpina.” “The Study of Herb 
Robert ” (262) has none of the freedom of nature, though much of 
the feebleness of man. This cannot be accounted growth, but 
decay ; not life, but death. After the same nerveless sort is a 
“ Study of Marsh Thistle” (587). Weshould suppose that nature 
takes less time to grow a weed than Mr. Ruskin requires to paint 
one. It is indeed said that this devoted student has been known 
to sit so long over a plant that at last it died as if in self-defence, 
These products are neither art nor nature. 

The etchings are neither numerous nor remarkable. The French, 
as usual, are the best. One of the most consummate is the portrait 
of Mr, William Spottiswoode, after the picture of Mr. Watts, by M. 
Rajon. The likeness is well preserved, and the glowing colour of 
the original picture finds, as it were, a flame-like flicker in black 
and white ; for etching is an art suggestive of colour. The face 
looks out from deep shadow, the spark of the mind in the 
eye lighting up the darkness. M. Flameng’s “Portrait of Mr. 
Seymour Haden” (197) is inferior and unworthy of the original. 
The same etcher, known in The Portfolio and elsewhere by his 
translations or paraphrases from great painters, contributes “ Les 
Syndics ” (221) and “ La Legond’Anatomie” (450), severally after 
Rembrandt. ‘These particular renderings err in being heavy and 
black. Among the line-engravings M. Gaillard’s «Ving and 
Child after the Painting by Botticelli in the Louvre” (165) 
stands alone by its specific individuality. The hard thin manner 
of this pre-Raffaelite artist is here transcribed faithfully, yet 
delicately. M. Gaillard, who obtained in 1856 the prize of 
Rome, is renowned for his engravings from the Old Masters— 
Bellini, Antonio da Messina, and others. His burin is also known 
in the Gazette des Beaua-arts. We read “that this fine artist 
handles copper not as a mechanist, but knows how to make his 
reproductions faithful to the originals and beautiful as works 
of art. 

By far the best pictorial themes are confided to the tender care 
of charcoal, a material which lends itself so kindly to a sensitive 
hand and subtle mind that we have known it employed from choice 
by various artists, from the spiritual Overbeck down to mere 
picturesque painters content with a Dutch back-kitchen and a 
few pigs. Of this art, in its deep shadows rich and soft as 
velvet, and in its high and atmospheric lights aerial and 
translucent as a summer cloud, the French are the most skilled 
among living manipulators. Specially poetic is M. Achille 
Dien in “ Soleil Couchant ” (32) and “La Lune dans les Mirages ” 
2); while M. Allonge, in “Automne” (480), is delicate 

e play of branches and the flutter of leaves against a clear 
, after the manner of M. Corot. M. L’hermitte, a master of 
the method, ranks as the most voluminous contributor to the 
Gallery. His drawings, no less than nine in number, are, in their 
way, and within their somewhat circumscribed limits of light and 
shade, unsurpassed. But the artist never had the privi of 
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eeing the sun of Claude in the sky; his eye is that of the bat and 
of the mole; his shadows are black as Erebus ; and yet he has a 
delicious way of floating in half-tones tenderly, and twilight is for 
him the witching hour for reverie, the interlude between night and 
day, when “ black and white ” contend with each other for mastery. 
h-grained , that tell out from the wall, es ly a 
yaiamen, with the light om vitality of frescoes. Take, as an 
example, “Petits Enfants Bretons” (75). There is a glamour 
in this artist's gloom as seen in an impressive sea-piece, “ The 
Boat ” (127), and also in a street view, “ The Bridge at Lander- 
neau” (218), deep in shadows and dark in refléxions. Sometimes 
this poet-painter falls into a monotone of melancholy, as in the 
“Banc des Pauvres, St. Germain des Prés” (114). It is a sad 
sight this long bench, whereon are seated the diseased, the aged, 
and the poverty-stricken. Woe fitly seeks utterance through 
“ charcoal,” and French artists heve such an overweening sense of 
unity that, where misery comes, no ray of hope can enter. M. 
Legros—a Frenchman domiciled in England—is of this way of 
thinking, as may be seen in “La Mort du Vagabond” (416). 
Utter desolation and helplessness have taken possession of this 
r old man lying prostrate and expiring on the ground. The 
Fenuded tree which rises above the pauper’s head is also deso- 
late; winter has come, and the leaves are stripped from the 
branches. It is long since we have met witha scene so pathetic, and 
the art in its stern truth is in keeping with the gloomy sentiment. 
Remarkably well drawn are the trunk and the radiating branches 
of the tree. M. , in this piece of literal naturalism, has 
fortunately for once fallen short of repulsiveness. We must not 
forget to commend Mr. T. Graham’s “ Gipsy Maid” (380). The 
figure, which recalls sketches by John Phillip, is thrown off with 
dashing hand, and we almost see a flash of red and gold between 
the lines of the black charcoal. 

The Gallery displays some interesting examples of processes— 
we seem to live in an age of “ processes.” Here are “ Original 
Sketches in Binfield’s Lignotint ” (151); also “ Transfers trom 
Original Sketches drawn in Lignotint, taken on Wood by Simple 
Pressure” (152). Likewise among the illustrations of “ The Pro- 
cess of Etching” is shown a zinc plate engraved entirely with the 
dry point without the aid of acid. It may, however, be questioned 
whether this method can by any stretch of courtes called 
etching. Nevertheless, the subject, “ Tewkesbury Abbey,” comes 
out well, though the impressions that can be taken from so soft a 
material as zinc must necessarily be limited. Another process is 
furnished by Mr. Herkomer in “ Stained Wood Decorations” (214). 
The wood is holly, the pigment sepia, used in washes and then 
accentuated in outline as if by the incisive stroke of a reed pen; 
the subjects are figures combined with landscape. This kind of 
art must necessarily be circumscribed ; the masses need to be kept 
broad and simple ; yet such panels have their legitimate use as wall 
decorations. After the same kind, but more elaborate in design 
and detail, and with considerable enrichment of colour, are certain 

1 friezes which we have recently seen in the studio of Mr. 
Same Jones. 

Artists think out their subjects differently, according to their 
different mental temperaments. | Some see ideas best in the 
passionless placidity of “black and white”; others, with heated 

ination, at once clothe thought in colour. The natural order 

of pictorial creation would seem to be first the thought, then the 
form, afterwards the light and shade, lastly the colour. But no 
rigid law can be laid down; the sequence may actually be re- 
versed ; or it is quite possible for a picture to flash as at a glance in 
its entirety across the mind, the idea and form clothed at the in- 
stant of birth in their oo light, shade, and colour. And yet 
creations thus concrete and complete are all the better when sub- 
jected to subsequent analysis, as was, and ever will be, the practice 
with profound and philosophic artists. Hence the importance of 
“ light and shade,” “ black and white,” studied as an integral part 
of the mar of the art. We regret to find so little sign within 
this Gallery of such systematic study; the effects sought for are 
of the simplest ; seldom do we see a complex problem solved, as by 
Turner, with a knowledge and certainty approaching to scientific 
exactness. It is stringe also that we here meet with no traces of 
© io, the reputed inventor or discoverer of chiaroscuro, who, 
according to Fuseli, “fully spanned its measure and expanded the 
powers of its harmony through heaven and earth.” In the 
passage to which we refer, Fuseli claims for light and shade a 
searcely second to that of form. It is evident that our 

ern dabblers in “ black and white ” have yet much to learn. 


REVIEWS. 


MOZLEY’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS.* 


Ho reasons too obvious to need detailed explanation, it 
is not often that a volume of sermons is reviewed in our 
columns. But most rules are liable to exceptions. Such an 
exception we have occasionally made in the case of the Bampton 
Lectures; and Dr. Mozley’s valuable Lectures on Miracles, de- 
livered twelve years ago, received at our hands the recognition 


* Sermons preached the University of O. nd on Various Occa- 
sions. By 3B. Mosley, DD. Lenten, 1876. 


which they so well deserved. The new volume of University 
Sermons just issued by the same author has still stronger claims 
on our notice. In the first place, we are sincerely sorry to be 
obliged to believe that in his present state of health it is but too 
probably the last he may be able to publish. But, quite apart from 
this circumstance, the volume possesses intrinsic merits so remark- 
able as to bealmost unique. Dr. Newman’s Oxford Sermons of thirty 
or forty years ago are said to have raised the whole tone of preach- 
ing in the Church of England, but we know of very few subsequent 
works of the kind—the name of the late Mr. Robertson of Brighton 
is the only one which occurs to us—that can at all be brought into 
comparison with them. We are paying a high compliment to Dr. 
Mozley when we say that the method and style of his discoprses— 
though the subjects chosen are for the most part of a different 
kind—remind us strongly of Dr. Newman's Parochial and University 
Sermons, which the author has lately republished. It is a curious 
coincidence that the latter volume should be dedicated, like Dr. 
Mozley’s, to Dean Church. There is in both writers the same 
combination of simplicity and directness with subtle moral anatomy, 
the same unfamiliar but weighty application of familiar Scripture 
texts, the same quiet searching exposure of religious unreality. Dr. 
Mozley has not, indeed, that wonderful command of nervous and 
musical English, where not a word is misplaced or superfluous, in 
which Dr. Newmanis almost unrivalled, and he could not have penned 
those brilliant rhetorical passages which Dr. Newman has occasionally 
introduced, especially in his later writings; yet even in language 
there is much in common between them. Of eloquence in the ordinary 
sense of the word there is nothing here. It would be difficult to 
find a single oratorical sentence from one end of the volume to the 
other ; yet there is scarcely a sermon in it which does not possess 
eloquence, in a very true sense, of a high order. But it is the 
eloquence not so much of language as of thought. It is the 
eloquence of concentration, of vigorous grasp, of delicate irony, of 
deep but subdued pathos, of subtle delicacy of touch, of broad, 
strong sense; it impresses the mind rather than strikes the ear. 
We cannot help feeling, as we read, not only that the preacher means 
what he says, but that he has taken pains to think out his meaning, 
and has applied to the process the whole energy and resources of no 
common intellect. There is solid food here for the philosopher, the 
historian, and the moralist as wellas the theologian ; and while the 
questions handled are, as befits University sermons, mostly of a 
somewhat speculative kind, there is abundant matter of grave re- 
flection also for those easygoing Christians who think to strike a 
comfortable balance between the service of God and Mammon, A 
reader who put down the volume with the complaint that it was 
unpractical would only betray his own moral or intellectual obtuse- 
ness, though it may be said, so far as the distinction can be drawn, 
to belong more strictly to the literature of exposition than of 
edification, but of exposition which can be nowhere addressed to 
an educated audience more fitly than from a Christian pulpit. ** 
In dealing with a volume which contains not a consecuti-e 
treatise, but a collection of separate discourses, each of which is 4 
whole in itself, and includes the treatment of such various and in- 
dependent subjects as are the Vatican Council, the Pharisaic Temper, 
Positivism, War, the Atonement, Duty to Equals, and the In- 
fluence of Dogmatic Teaching on Education, it is impossible 
within our limits to do more than select certain crucial points 
which may serve to illustrate the general scope and purport of the 
writer. For this reason we shall pass over, though not without 
reluctance, the opening sermon on ‘ The Roman Council.” It is 
full of interest; but the subject has so often been discussed 
in our columns under various aspects, that we had rather, as 
we must make a selection, turn to other matters. Suffice it to 
observe, then, that the leading idea of the sermon, which was 
preached before the Council actually assembled, is that the points 
intended to be established in the Vatican decrees are mainly the 
inherent temporal power of the Church and the divine right of 
rsecution—“a position which may not be immoral in the 
olders, who may be excused by prejudice and tradition, but is 
not the less in itself an immoral position.” One of the most 
striking sermons in the volume is that which, under the title of 
“‘ Eternal Life,” discusses, or rather dissects, with the calm and 
passionless force which is characteristic of the author, the pre- 
tensions of the Comtist system to supersede Christianity. The 
opening passage is a fair specimen of his style, which will be seen 
to be as trenchant and expressive as it is almost studiously in- 
artificial 
One of the most remarkable combinations which this age has produced, is 
an Atheism which professes a sublime morality. We have been accustomed 
to connect Atheism with immorality and licentiousness; but here the 
coalition is in theory dissolved. The ethics indeed are simply borrowed 
from Christianity ; and it is always easy for the originator of a new philo- 
sophy to plaster any amount of high morals upon it, which he finds ready 
made for him. He can endow his philosophy with all the virtues under the 
sun, just as a writer of fiction can make the characters that represent his 
favourite school as good as he pleases. Nothing whatever is proved as to 
what Atheism naturally bears as a root and principle. We can conceive, 
indeed—though the experiment has never been tried—a civil community of 
Atheists ; for men do not value this life the less because they do not believe 
in another, and the instinct of self-preservation penetrating the body would 
dictate the coercion of crime. But whatever was done with crime, the ab- 
sence of the powerful motives of religious fear and hope must give an ad- 
vantage to vice; and as for the highest moral spirit—this is really but one 
with the religious ; and Atheism is wanting in the very ideas which are 
essential to this—the ideas of sin; of repentance; of humility which re- 
quires the transference of the source of good out of ourselves; of sanctity 
and awe which point to a Higher Being. And for morality again you must 
have affections, and for affections you must have beings, and Atheism does 
not provide beings. The beings it provides are not substances and spirits, 
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Can you love phenomena? Nature is moved indeed, and a spirit half vola- 
tile and half melancholy breathes in light classic poetry toward all vanishing 
being even upon the sympathetic ground of a common transiency ; but love 
by its very law tends toward a substance ; it wants the solemnity of eternal 
being ; it wants a beyond, and no being that is without this beyond can 
duly answer to it as an object. Atheistic morals, therefore, must always be 
stunted morals. 


But the strength of this particular form of Atheism lies in the 
fact that it does meet “a great desideratum”; there are always a 
number of people who, whether they know it or not, “ do want 
morality without religion.” And this is what Comtism appears to 
supply. Like all sceptical schemes, it rouses an echo within the 
fold, and “ issues in numberless shades and gradations of unbelief 
in Christians.” There are always those who prefer the out- 
ward activities ofthe religious life to its inward spirit, “ for 
active men can be active about almost anything, and amongst other 
things about a religion in which they do not believe.” But those 
who actually become converts to the Comtist philosophy are not 
convinced by any intellectual argument, for its only argument 
against God and a future life consists in asserting, what everybody 
knew before, that religion has not scientific evidence. That is no 
disproof of the grounds for believing it; but inasmuch as to these 
rsons it was always “an idea” and not “a belief,’ when their 
Belief is challenged it disappears at once like a phantom. “It is 
the unbelieving counterpart of conversion; a man awakens in 
conversion to the reality of the invisible world; here he awakens 
to the nonentity of it.” Religious belief rests on probable 
evidence which, as the preacher shows, has a very legitimate hold 
on our reason, and the Comtist objection simply ignores but does 
not touch it. And if “its argument is a pure assumption, its 
moral improvement is a literal blunder and misapprehension.” It 
professes to substitute for the selfish aim of future happiness the 
unselfish desire to benefit the race. But, first, the hope of future 
happiness is not selfish, because it is remote, and “ the distance of 
an end raises the rank of the labour undergone for it” ; and in the 
next place, the Christian desire of happiness involves ‘‘a desire at 
the same time for our own higher goodness.” Nor is that all, The 
desire is not only not selfish, but is not even what Mr. Mill calls 
“ self- ing,” for “ no human being ever desired a future life 
for himself alone; he wants it for all for whom he ente. tained 
an affection here, all the good whom he has known or has 
only heard of.” On the other hand, the Comtist motive, when it 
comes to be analysed, zs a selfish one. Posthumous glory is sup- 
to be a disinterested aim, because, when it comes, the man 
will ex hypothest have ceased to exist. But the truth is that he is 
interested in desiring it now, because “the future fact he puts 
before him enhances his own present existence, and magnities him- 
self to himself at the moment; . . . the future prospect is a pre- 
‘sent exaltation”; just as, we may observe, an unsuccessful author 
will sometimes console himself with the reflection that he is before 
his age, and may count on the appreciative homage of posterity. 
We have given but a brief summary of this masterly dissection of 
the Comtist argument, but it may lead our readers to study the 
sermon for themselves, 

And now let us turn to some of the other discourses, Dr. 
Mozley has brought out and applied in the sphere of morals with 
great force a principle of Scriptural exegesis of which Hooker 
made use in controversy with the Puritans about ritual 
questions. To omitis not necessarily to prohibit, or even to ignore; 
what is not specifically enjoined may be tacitly assumed, and only 
not prescribed for the same reason that Solon made no law against 

icide, because an express injunction is held to be supertiuous. 
t is important to insist upon this consideration from two points 
of view. On the one hand, it has been a favourite sceptical objec- 
tion that there is no place under the Gospel for what are called the 
natural virtues; on the other hand, extreme religionists of the 
most opposite schools have conspired to denounce or disparage 
such virtues as at best the mere rags of the unregenerate, if not 
common and unclean. The truth seems to be that there are 
certain classes of virtues of what may be termed the masculine 
type which have always been more or less recognized and held in 
honour among men, and which therefore the Christian Revela- 
tion had no special occasion to inculcate ; there are other virtues 
which found no place in heathen or even Jewish systems of 
morality, and which it thus became the peculiar office of the 
Gospel to promulgate and enforce; and hence they are called 
Evangelical. But Christianity did not abolish those ethical prin- 
— which, being already familiar, did not require to be revealed 
h. We may point especially to two of Dr. Mozley’s dis- 
courses, where this important distinction is exhibited under 
different that on War and that on Duty to Equals, A 
word shall be said on each. 

War looks on the face of it so thoroughly out of harmony with 
the Christian spirit, that it is only natural for those who have 
become alive to the “strangeness and startlingness of the fact,” 
to ask why Christianity has not suppressed it; nor can there be 
any doubt that the early Christians would have anticipated such 
a result. Some modern writers, indeed, like Mr. Lecky, have raised 
the further objection that Christianity has even augmented the 
evil. But Mr, Lecky’s chief example is drawn from the fanaticism 
of the Crusaders, and abundant justification may be found for 
the Crusades on grounds quite independent of “ Papal indul- 
ame and reverence for the Holy Places; while his comparison 

tween “the peace principles so common before Constantine ” 
and the warlike tendencies of a later age is vitiated by the 
one critical fact that the whole civilized world was at that 


iod comprised within the boundaries of a single Empire, and’ 
rivalries which are the great of war were 
thereby excluded. It is to the former and more plausible difficulty 
that Dr. Mozley addresses himself. Of course he does not main- 
tain the paradox that war is per se Christian; but he points out 
that its recognition as a evil is, from the nature of the 
case, implied in “ Christianity’s original recognition of nations,” 
and therefore of patriotism or national sentiment, which cannot ba 
effaced without “an artificial and violent evasion of a fact of 
nature.” And between nations, as between individuals, disputes 
are sure to arise. The motives which lead to war in the first 
instance—ambition, tyranny, quel, and the like—Christianity 
denounces and condemns; ‘but en “those very motives give the 
right of resistance to one side,” nor has the Church any authority 
to decide in a given case which is the right side. And as the 
Church stands neutral, it is lawful and indeed obligatory on indi- 
vidual Christians to fight on the side of their own country. The 
fact is, that disputes in this world, whether between individuals 
or nations, are equally in the last resort settled by an appeal to 
force ; only, as individuals are under a common government, the 
force is held in reserve and exercised by a court of justice, whereas 
there is no superior authority to decide national quarrels, and 
hence the ultimate appeal is to the sword. “It is one and the 
same force in principle; only in the court it is confessedly 
superior to all opposition, and therefore has not to make 
any demonstration of itself, ze. it acts bly. In war it 
has to make a demonstration, to come out; ze, its action is 
warlike.” And if the moral character of war as regards the indi- 
vidual is considered, it is fair to remember that it is productive of 
physical suffering rather than of sin. “ Who can say that more 
sin is not committed every day in every capital of Europe than on 
the largest field of battle?” Nay, more, it elicits and fosters some 
very noble types of virtue, as e.g. self-sacrifice and patience, and is 
thus “elevated by the mixed etiect of glory and grief.” The indi- 
vidual sacrifices ease, or life, or the lives of those dearest to him, 
for the nation, which is indeed an invisible, impalpable abstrac- 
tion, and “ exists only in idea; but ideas are the strongest things 
in man; they bind him with irresistible force and penetrate his 
affections with supreme subtlety.” And thus Christianity leaves 
war alone as a whole, but comes in to elevate and console the indi- 
vidual soldier or sufferer. ‘Mankind is all mass to the human 
eye, and all individual to the Divine.” It may be inferred from 
this that Dr. Mozley does not anticipate any cessation or serious 
diminution of war in the future. Such a result could only be 
brought about in one of two ways. Allnations might be subjected 
to the arbitration of some supreme authority, according to the 
medieval idea, very imperfectly realized in the Holy See and 
the Holy Roman Empire, and which is not likely to be revived. 
Neither, again, is much to be hoped from those dreams of democratic 
progress which are expected by some enthusiasts to issue ina general 
turiing of battle flags in “the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.” There is no sign “ that progress can give natural 
society a virtue which nature has not given.” And even rulers 
who see further than their fellows, and could arrest the crisis if 
their power were equal to their penetration, may find themselves 
compelled, like the late Emperor of the French, “ to retire from the 
co} ic t, and meditate in solitude and isolation on the use of being 
wise.’ 

As Christianity recognizes patriotism without enjoining it, so 
does it inculcate and command “the condescending life,” as exhi- 
bited in worlis of compassion of every kind towards inferiors—the 
poor, the sick, the sutfering—while it says little directly about 
duty to equals, The explanation is obvious. Compassion had no 
place in Pagan ethics, and the practice and traditions of Pagan 
States tended even to suppress the natural virtue. Christianity 
called into activity an immense reserve force of dormant aflec- 
tions, and thus wrought a beneficent revolution in public and 
private life. The one significant fact that hospitals are a 
creation of Christianity speaks volumes. But Dr. Mozley 
argues with justice that, while duties towards equals are not 
invested with the same halo of poetry and romance, so to say, 
which glorifies the works of compassion, they are not less 
essential to the full Christian character, and are indeed very 
strikingly exemplified in the earthly life of Christ. And he points 
out how “ the Jife of equals” affords an occasion of self-discipline 
in many ways for which the life of condescension gives no scope. 
Humility, generosity, patience, are more tried by contact with 
equals than with inferiors. If we view life as both a mission 
and a probation, it may be said roughly that our mission is towards 
inferiors and our probation comes from our equals. We wish we 
had room to examine at length the very striking sermon on “ The 
Pharisees,” which should be read in connexion with those on 
“ Reversal of Human Judgments” and “ The Unspoken Judgment 
of Mankind.” The three exhibit, under different aspects, and with 
great power and subtlety of analysis, the importance of the inner 
motive as the true test of goodness. The Pharisees represent a 
class of men whom society is always able to produce, and above 
all modern society, who are “ fabrics of virtues,” but are not really 
virtuous ; they adopt their virtues on a system, but may be said 
to possess “ the loan of them rather than the fee simple of them,” 
and are “ outward, not moral, possessors.” The Pharisees were 
not mere formalists, as is often assumed ; their religious activity 
and zeal was real, but it had a selfish root, being founded upon 
egotism; their conscience was ‘‘ tame, vulgarized, humiliated, and 
chained,” and, having lost self-knowledge, they were “ incapable 
of repentance.” And hence our Lord singled them out, as he did 
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no other class of society, for unsparing and incessant denunciation, 
while he was tender and indulgent to sinners of apparently far 
deeper dye. They are held up as types of what unregenerate 


human nature can attain to in religious character :— 


But when the will is not radically bad, it is evident that, in the Gospel 
estimate, the evil which is the ex cess of appetite and passion is not so bad 
as the evil which corrupts virtue. The Gospel is tender to faults of mere 
weakness and impulse; it watches over the outbursts of a vehement and 

ionate nature, to see if, when the storm is past, it cannot elicit the 
element of good which lies underneath; it breathes the purest compassion 
for the victim of impulse, it regards him as the future penitent, and its 
hopeful eye is quick to catch the first symptoms of a better mind. But 
while this is its temper towards natural frailty, the Gospel casts an ob- 
durate and inflexible look upon false goodness; and for tlfis very reason, 
that false goodness is in the very nature of the case an unrepentant type of 
evil. For why should a man repent of his goodness? He may well 
repent indeed of its falsehood; but unhappily the falsehood of it is just 
the thing he does not see, and which he cannot see by the very law of his 
character. 


We cannot follow the preacher through his merciless exposure of 
the Pharisaism of modern civilization, which “amplifies the body 
of public virtues without guarding in the least the motive to 
them,” and must content ourselves with one more short and telling 
extract :— 


The truth is, and this is the explanation of these and such like facts, the 
real virtues of one age become the spurious ones of the next. When, in 
the progress of the human race, any new ground is gained, whether in truth 
or morals, the original gainers of that ground are great moral minds ; they 
are minds which were penetrated by true perceptions and by an inward 
sacred light, and they fought with the society of their day for the reception 
of that light ; they therefore stand high in the scale of goodness. But it is 
totally different when the new ground being once made, a succeeding 
pen ae © ae. The use of it then is no guarantee of moral 
rank. 


Our remarks have already run to a considerable length, though 
much well worth notice has been inevitably passed over. But it 
would hardly be fair to conclude without giving an example, which 
strikes us as peculiarly felicitious, of Dr. Mozley’s method of 
handling a distinctly theological question. The trite moral ob- 
jections to the doctrine of the Atonement, as teaching the substi- 
tution of the innocent for the guilty by a vicarious punishment, 
are too well known to require being stated here, but it must be 
allowed that Christian apologists have not always been happy in 
their replies. Dr. Mozley meets the difficulty much as he meets 
the Comtist argument against Christianity, by showing that it is 
founded on a misconception. The Christian idea of atonement 
differs in its most essential features from the old Pagan con- 
ception of the efficacy of animal or human sacrifices, and is rather 
prefigured in ancient times by the stories of Prometheus, or 
Antigone, or Curtius. In the first place, it is of its very essence 
that the sacrifice is a voluntary one, and thus “becomes in the 
person who makes it, the most remarkable kind of manifestation 
of virtue, which ennobles the sufferer, and which it is no wrong- 
doing in the universe to accept.” Moreover, it is not presented 
as “the literal fulfilment of justice,” but as a plea for mercy. 
Its effect proceeds, not from the substitution of one person for 
another in punishment, but from the influence of one person upon 
another for merey—a mediator upon one who is mediated with.” 
And the author goes on to show how this idea of mediation is 
only “ an instance of one department of a general law which we 
observe in life and nature.” And moreover the act of suffering love 
does not, as in the Pagan notion of sacrifice, dispense with the 
need of personal repentance and moral ch in the criminal, 
but demands it. And thus “the doctrine of Scripture, so far from 
being the doctrine of mere substitution, is a protest against 
that doctrine; it makes accurate provision for moral claims; it 
enforces conditions on the subject of the sacrifice; it attri- 
butes a reasonable and rational ground of influence and mode 
of operation to the sacrifice.” . Mozley proceeds, indeed, 
after these explanations to show in what sense the Atonement 
is really “a kind, and a true kind, of fulfilment of 
justice,” and how truly it satisfies the deepest aspirations of our 
nature. But into this part of the argument we must not follow 
him. Nor can we stay to notice, as we should have liked to do, 
his striking sermon on Nature, viewing natural beauty as a training 
for the Beatific Vision; or, again, the interesting account, in the 
sermon on Dogmatic Teaching, of Dr. Arnold’s theological posi- 
tion, which will probably surprise many who imagine themselves 
to be his disciples. Dr. Mozley was, we believe, his pupil at 
Rugby, and at all events he evidently speaks from an intimate 
familiarity with his religious teaching. Our readers will not have 
failed to notice the pithy and pregnant sentences summing up a 
whole course of thought in a few words, of which some specimens 
have been given, and which abound in the volume and form one of 
its most instructive features. One word more, and we have done. 
A great deal has been said of late about the “endowment of re- 
search.” Few volumes have appeared fora long time displaying 
such genuine fruits of research in moral and theological questions 
as the present; and it is remarkable that it emanates from a 
“researcher”—the word is not ours—who was engaged in the 
active duties of the professoriate, and was not writing essays in the 
leisure of a learned retirement, but discourses for delivery from 
time to time in the ordinary course of his duties from the Uni- 
versity pulpit, 


THE BALEARIC ISLANDS.* 


ie would be well if Her Majesty’s Consuls more frequently 
followed the example set them by Mr. Bidwell, in giving 
some account of the countries and peoples to which they are: 
accredited. Inthe course of prolonged residence they have time 
to form dispassionate judgments, and they have such opportunities 
of penetrating below superficial appearances as do not fall to the 
lot of passing travellers. Mr. Bidwell has already turned his 
former official experiences to good account in a work on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and now he has produced a useful little 
volume on the interesting islands of the Balearic group. We may 
confess to having been somewhat alarmed by his opening 
pages. It seemed a bold assumption that it was altogether 
unnecessary to remind the reader that the islands in question 
comprised the Gymnesize and Pityuse of the ancients, &c.; 
and, if we were supposed to start from so high a point of educa- 
tion, it was foapulte to surmise whither the author’s researches 
might be tending. But, asa matter of fact, although Mr. Bidwell 
credits his readers with so lively a recollection of their classical 
studies, he takes it for granted that they know little or nothing of 
the islands in their modern aspects, and in that he is quite right. 
Most travellers who have gone coasting down Eastern Spain may have 
had vague intentions of including Palma or Port Mahon in their 
tour. They have heard vague rumours of a delightful climate and en- 
chanting scenery; while invalids bound for Valencia or = 
have been probably told that they could not do better than decide 
for a winter at Palma in preference. But further inquiries and 
second thoughts have been more apt to deter than to enco 
them. The islands, though their situation is central, lie ae 
way to nowhere in particular so far as steaming arrangements are 
concerned. And when you are landed on them, it amounts toa 
certainty that you will find no suitable accommodation, a 
for the reason that travellers are so scarce. Mr. Bidw 
fully confirms this, and indeed it is the moral of his book 
that, although the islands offer great natural attractions to the 
tourist, he had better stay away unless he is prepared to rough it, 
or to travel with a tent and so make himself quite independent. 
There is not a decent inn, even in the capital of Majorca; the 
visitor may be thankful for shelter in some filthy fonda, crowded 
by an inferior class of natives; so it may be imagined what pro- 
a he has of being made comfortable in the smaller towns or 
the rural districts. “This alone would be a fatal preliminary objec- 
tion to any invalid thinking of trying a winter there, unless he 
chanced to have a friend in the English Consul, who might possi- 
bly succeed in making preparations for his reception. Not that 
these could be altogether satisfactory, according to our English 
notions. The visitor might be willing to hire a house; but good 
houses are not to be let, although a considerable number may be 
standing vacant. The noble families have often a plurality of 
residences in town and country—relics of a more prosperous state 
of things. Now that they are impoverished by extreme sub- 
division of their property and other causes, it might be 
supposed that they would gladly turn an honest penny by letting 
the mansion which they must else leave unoccupied. But nobility 
and local opinion forbid ; it would be derogatory to fall into a 
fashion that prevails universally elsewhere, and no people stand 
more punctiliously on their dignity than these narrow-minded 
nobles of the out-of-the-way Talenie Isles. Even if you do 
procure a house, which we presume to be possible, though diffi- 
cult, your sorrows would be only beginning. According to Mr. 
Bidwell, nowhere, even in the colonies of the other hemisphere, 
are servants more the plagues of one’s life. ‘They are incorrigibly 
idle ; they have but faint notions of honesty at the best, and they 
seem to consider that foreigners and heretics are sent specially to 
be preyed upon. Provisions are not dear, though, with wages, 
they have doubled in price in the course of the last year. But, 
if there is no absolute scarcity, there appears to be a most intoler- 
able monotony of food, which would be excessively trying to the 
health of an invalid who needs to have the appetite tempted. 
Mr. Bidwell gives an amusing account of a memorable attempt 
of his at initiating the natives in the mystery of English 
ham-curing, which shows at once how they are wedded to their 
familiar ways, and how impossible it is for a stranger to indulge him- 
self in what they regard as eccentricities. The raw material to be 
manipulated was unexceptionable. Mr. Bidwell picked out his 
pig from a flock belonging to a farming acquaintance, and left him 
to gorge himself on the choicest acorns till the cooler weather 
made it convenient to cure him. Then he gave the butcher pre- 
cise directions as to breaking the animal up, which the butcher 
neglected with perverse ingenuity; and, finally, when he tried to 
smoke the flesh, it caught tire in the process with the chimney in 
which it was hanging, so that the experiment very nearly resulted 
in producing a general conflagration. 

As for Balearic society, it may be said not to exist for the 
stranger. A certain number of noble families profess to trace a 
stainless descent from the companions of Don Jaime of Aragon, 
who expelled the Moors more than six centuries ago. They inter- 
marry among themselves, and associate with each other almost 
exclusively ; they consider it derogatory for their sons to enter 
any profession but the Church or the army; their married children 
are often assembled under the paternal roof, and to the far more 
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wealthy farmers who hold land of them they carry themselves with 
an overbearing ena worthy of the haughtiest seigneurs of 
France before the Revolution. That these offensive exhibi- 
tions of social ascendency have been tolerated so long, in spite of 

opular movements on the Continent and the spread of Liberal 
ideas, is a proof of the political isolation in which the islanders 
have been living. Like amen elsewhere, they are as splendidly 
courteous in language as they are niggardly inhospitable in deed ; 
but it may be supposed that, even when you have the entrée of 
their family circles, the company you find yourself in is anything 
but exhilarating. You feel yourself to be a cause of constraint. 
Every one dines early, and dines alone; the clubs are dull gather- 
ings of narrow-minded coteries ; and such social intercourse as the 
stranger may participate in is generally carried on at the theatre. 
So far as climate goes, however, the attractions of the islands have 
scarcely been overrated. Mr. Bidwell praises the equablé tempe- 
rature, and tells us that extremes may be easily avoided by some 
slight change of locality, always supposing that you should succeed 
in finding quarters. The drawbacks are an occasional] cold wind 
blowing off the snow-capped mountains, felt all the more severely 
that the houses are built for summer, and a certain amount of damp 
from the surrounding sea. The scenery is, on the whole, exceedingly 
picturesque. There are mountains of considerable height where the 
snow lies for some of thé winter, there is much romantic 
broken ground, and there used to be a great extent of noble forest. 
Latterly, however, the forests have n wantonly devastated, 
without any care being taken to make good the destruction, and 
the woods of box have disappeared altogether. What the islands 
want is some general system of intelligent administration in the 
public interest, and the introduction of more enlightened ideas on 
agriculture. 

The farmers and nts are naturally industrious, though 
much of their time is inevitably wasted on those feast days which 
are the curse of Southern Europe. They cultivate their land 
assiduously, according to their primitive notions; and the stone 
walls which terrace the slopes of the hills to support the soil that 
has been carefully fet. are marvels of patient industry. But 
nothing can be more rude than the implements they have used from 
‘time immemorial. The ploughs merely scratch the ground; the 
mules are harnessed to rough carts by ponderous wooden yokes that 
are a burden in themselves. And, as is usually the case in torrid 
and semi-civilized countries, the grand evil is the capriciousness 
of the water supply. What with heavy rainfall\in the wet 
season and the melting snows, there need be no shortcoming in 
the year on an average, were measures taken to save and store the 
water. But it comes down in spring and winter in torrents which 
overflow their beds, doing damage that involves proportionate 
outlay ; while the very lands that have suffered from the floods are 
scorched and hed in the summer and autumn. Irrigation is 
very partial, and the watering is generally done by means of those 
norias which are a legacy of the Moorish occupation. Pasture 
lands are scarce, and sheep and cattle consequently not very 
numerous ; but the range of productions in the fields and gardens 
is wide indeed. Olives and almonds are the most profitable crops ; 
and they might become much more so, were the oil prepared in a 
less slovenly fashion. As it is, however, the islands are 


not only self-supporting as to necessaries—and they pride 
themselves on the independence that dispenses with dealings 
from abroad—but they do a very considerable export trade. Like 


all the rest of their concerns, however, their commerce is conducted 
on the most unsophisticated system. The merchant has his ship 
built under his own eyes; then he freights it with a variety of 
articles which he has himself purchased from the persons who 
raised or made them. The cargo is literally a mixed one, includ- 
ing everything from oil to boots ; it is generally despatched to one 
of the Spanish colonies, and the captain, who has commonly a 
share in the venture, has carte blanche to reinvest for the return 
Voyage on certain recognized principles. That the Balearic people 
are open to modern ideas, and devoid neither of patriotism nor of 
a certain intelligent forethought, is proved’ by the history of their 
first railway, which was opened last year in Majorca. It is eighteen 
miles long and cost 88,o00/., the whole sum being subscribed in 
the island and paid up entirely in shares. The line was scarcely 
expected to pay directly, and the passenger fares are necessarily 
lixed at low figures, as it has to compete with the cheap public 
carriages ina country where time is of no value. But then it opens 
up a rich and Ln ray district where productions have aa 
depressed in value by the difficulties of transporting them to the 
coast; and the promoters of the railway believed that they would 
get a return for their money in the shape of accelerated goods 
tratfic, while at the same time benefiting the country. On the 
whole, this little volume of Mr. Bidwell’s is deserving of high 
praise. It is never = it is often lively, and it gives a very 
ae idea of localities of which we have hitherto known 
very little. 


OLD WORDS AND MODERN MEANINGS.* 
[{22peers that in this case “ edited ” is to be taken in the strict 


sense. Mr. Greene tells us in the Preface “It is much to be 
regretted that the lady who collected most of these examples did 


* Old Words and Modern Meanings; being a Collection of Examples from 
Ancient and Modern English Authors, illustrating some Changes in the Use 
of Lunguage. Edited by T. Whitcombe Greene, B.C.L. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 1876. 


not live to complete the MS. for the Press.” This is all the hint 
that we have as to the original author; but it seems to show that 
Mr. Greene has done something less than write the book himself 
and something more than merely look over the proofs. He does 
not tell us however whether the Introduction which follows the 
Preface is his own work or that of the deceased lady. The book itself 
is one of a class of which the writings of Archbishop Trench stand 
at the head. It is literary rather than either historical or philo- 
logical. The Archbishop's chapters on the changes of meaning in 
words are the best things which he has written on the subject of 
language. His familiarity with the later literature both of our 
own and of many other tongues here stands him in stead, 
while there is little that brings to the light his lack of strictly 
philological power. The present writer gives us an alphabetical 
collection of words which are now used in a different meaning from 
that in which they were once used. And under each word one or 
more extracts are given, illustrating the older and the newer usage. 
The examples quoted range from Chaucer to our own day. But, as 
a rule, the older and the newer usage are simply placed side by side, 
with but little attempt to trace out the history and significance of the 
change. Philology proper, the history of the word itself, as well 
as of the Jater changes in its meaning, is hardly attempted. There 
is indeed hardly room for it when Chaucer is taken as the start- 
ing point. There is thus nothing very remarkable about the book, 
though it is plain that it must have taken a good deal of pains to 
put it together, and that it represents a good deal of reading. And 
any collection of this kind has its use. in turning it over we are 
sometimes reminded of, we sometimes mark for the first time, 
changes of meaning which set us thinking. But we must make 
one protest. It may be doubted whether, in order to illustrate the 
use of a single word, it is needful to quote the whole of a long 
sentence or even paragraph, when perhaps a single clause is all that. 
the particular word affects. Not but that, in turning over a book of 
this kind, we are sometimes well pleased to light on the passages 
themselves, quite irrespectively of any bearing that they have on the 
use of particular words. But, if passages are to be quoted in this 
way, they should be quoted accurately. If anything is left out, 
the omission should be marked in the usual way. It is too bad to 
take, as is done in p. 12,a brilliant passage of Macaulay, to jumble two 
paragraphs together, to leave out several clauses without any marks 
of omission, and to put commas where the original has full stops, 
thereby wiping out one characteristic feature of Macaulay’s style. 
Addison suffers in the same way. Who does not remember how 
Sir Roger’s tenant set up the sign of Sir Roger's head, how Sir 
Roger himself laid down the rule that that was too great an 
honour for any man under a Duke, and how, by certain changes in 
the portrait, especially “by the addition of a pair of whiskers,” 
the head‘ of the benevolent knight was turned into that of a 
ferocious Saracen ? Now, as by “ whiskers ” Addison undoubtedly 
meant what we now call in French a moustache, here was a ready- 
made example of a change in the meaning of words. But all 
about the whiskers is cruelly left out, without any mark of 
omission, and the f scm thus mutilated is made to do duty in 
illustrating the ge of meaning in the word entreat. We 
know that some people find a great difliculty in copying any 
extract accurately; and we know that some printers have the 
strongest objection against reproducing any extract as the author 
left it. But these are simply difficulties to be struggled against 
and overcome. Both phar te and printer should remember that: 
they are not responsible for any of the author’s ways; they are 
not producing anything of their own, but simply reproducing him. 
He may be a beacon to follow, or he may be a horrid example 
to avoid. In either case he should appear in the dress in which 
he chose to clothe himself, not in one which either transcriber or 
printer may think more becoming. 

We look through the book, and we are struck, as we always are 
in looking through any collection of the kind, at the different his- 
tory of the native English words and of the strangers which have 
at different times crept into our tongue. Both classes have often 
changed their meanings ; but they have for the most part changed 
their meanings in different ways. The changes in the meaning of 
English words are for the most part slight natural changes. A 
word gets a wider or a narrower meaning, but it seldom gets out. 
of the original groove of thought. Sometimes there seems to have: 
been a change of meaning where there is none. Thus in our pre- 
sent book we read :— 


‘Weed. An old word of Saxon origin, meaning “ apparel,” or a dress. 
We still speak of a widow’s weeds. ni P 


Then follow several examples from Gower to Milton of “ weed ” used. 
in the sense of dress, followed by one from Walter Scott, where 
he complains of botanists and “ pebble-gatherers,” “ ong your 
attention from the grand features of the natural picture to look at. 
weeds and chucky-stones.” But when we speak of a widow’s 
weeds, the word is wed, clothing—the word used by Gower and 
Milton, and the intermediate writers quoted. Scott's weed, the 
kind of weed which we now most commonly hear of, is weod, grass 
or herb, and the only change of meaning is that this latter word 
has been narrowed into meaning only herbs of a bad kind. Under 
“tide,” it is added, “Occurs in early English for ‘time’ or 
‘season.’” Here is a real change of meaning, a very odd, but still 
a natural change. The real meaning of the word is kept only in 
such phrases as ‘‘ Christmas-tide.” The ebb and flow of the sea, the 
tides of which had to be carefully noted, has so completely swal- 
lowed up the name “ tide,” t “tide” has come to mean 


the water itself, and is sometimes even used in poetry 


q 
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for water which is not affected by the ebb and flow. 
ned? makes Horatius leap into the “roar- 
ing ti 
ae the original meaning is altogether forgotten ; but the way in 
which one meaning has supplanted the other is very simple. The 
way in which the Latin words Sona, So meaning is very 
In the change of the meaning of “ tide” the new meaning 

has so driven out. the old that the old would now be hardly under- 
stood; still the new meaning grows naturally out of the old, and 
the old becomes unintelligible simply by being forgotten. The 
Latin. words, on the other hand, their meaning because 
their meaning never was thoroughly understood. “ Tribulation” 
very soon off suggesting thistles, just as “ decimation ” has in 
eur own day left off suggesting the number ten, because “ tribula- 
tion ” and “decimation ” never so directly suggested the meani 
of as the words “t and “ten” di 
themselves.. One of the examples given in this book is “ edify,” 
once used in the literal pass ~ ing, now used only of a 
figurative or spiritual building up. The word failed to take root 
in the literal sense, because it was not in the least needed. The 
plain word “ build ” did perfectly well ; but “ edify” took root in 
the metaphorical sense, in the same way in which so many other 
words have a metaphorical by mere 

their ess. From the very beginning, metaphori 
sense of «edification ” must shies very faintly suggested the 
eriginal literal meaning of “ building up.” 

As we said at starting, there is no philology in the book, 
no attempt really to trace the history of the different words; this, 
of course, makes the treatment somewhat imperfeet and capricious. 
Tt is less to the in- 
crease the list of words which have changed their meaning ; for no 
collection of this kind which does not aspire to be a complete 
historical dictionary can expect to be without manifest omissions. 
But some materials for thought may be found by looking through 
the book; and though the treatment is necessarily inadequate, we 
have not lighted on many positive mistakes. it. is rather 
amusing to read under the word “ Groom” :— 

There is some doubt as to the history of this word, but it seems generally 
to denote care, attendance, custody, whether of a bride, a horse; garments, 
or chambers. Some authorities trace it to the Dutch word Grom, a boy or 
youth, in which sense it seems to have been used in the two following 
passages. 


Now about the bridegroom there is no doubt at all. He is not so 
called because he grooms, or takes care or attendance or custody of 
the bride; he is simply the bride’s man, Bryjdguma. The only 
question is whether the same now be said of all S, 
grooms of horses and chambers as well as of brides. Possibly the 
groom is in every case nothing more than the gwma or man. This 
is one of the cases in which even the later history of a word cannot 
be traced without going back to its original meaning. In short, 
though something may be learned from a survey of English words 
which goes back only to Chaucer and Gower, yet such a survey is 
in its own nature imperfect, and must often lead to misconceptions. 
even within its own range. 


CLOUDS IN THE 


shall endeavour as far as possible to follow the author's 


‘Captain Clayton, of the 9th Lancers, and Lieutenant Gill, of the 


travels ing to * 
named capital especially m more fully deseribed by Baron 

i any and of Basten sting and the physical aspect of 
the Caucasus we have he enough in the works of Sir A. 
Ounynghame and Mr. Grove. But Mr. Baker selected a part 
of the Shah’s dominions of which comparatively little is known ; 
and there is some novelty in the character of his adven- 
tures, and nothing wearisome in his style. He spent a short 
time at Teheran, and then went nearly due east along the line 
of mountains on the one side of which streams flow to the 
Caspian on the north, while on the other a huge salt desert 
stretches for miles to the south. Consequently, instead of deseri 
tions of Isfahan and Shiraz, we have notices of towns so little 
visited as Shahrud, Kelat, and Mahomedabad. Mr. Baker does 
not seem to have acquired any knowledge of either Turkish or 
Persian, and he laboured at intervals under severe and depressing 
attacks of sickness. but he had taken care to supply himself with 
ample materials for health and comfort. There were breechloaders 
for use as well as for presents, telescopes and field-glasses, salmon- 
rods and flies, a chest of tools and a portable india-rubber boat, 
which seems to have been little used, medicines and potted meats, 
and comfortable tents. The travellers were fortunate enough to 
seeure the services of a Italian Realini, 
who ved an unusually g specimen Dragoman 
ta language, and quite at 

* Clouds in the East: Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman 
Frontier. By Valentine Baker. With Maps and Illustrations, London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1876. 


for instance, 
though there is assuredly no ebb and flow in the Tiber. | : 
igi | his employers with a determination to further his own —_ 
pic- 


‘| sidering, however, the various 


home in the sands of the desert. There was an Arab also, called 
Shaab or Shahab, who had been with Sir F. Goldsmid, and 
who combined considerable dexterity of resource on behalf of 


interests. The incidents of sporting were numerous an 
turesque, and there was not wanting the additional excite- 
ment of attacks from robbers, but they only afforded the resolute 
Englishmen just what they wanted—an opportunity of showing 
what could be done by half-a-dozen trained soldiers against scores 
of cowards bent on plunder. One of these attacks was attempted 
in a very ugly country of marshes, intersected by muddy streams 
and covered with high reeds. Another took place in the hills, 
and the opponents came to very close quarters ; but hostilities were 
averted by the simple expedient of searching a native, and dis- 
covering on him certain moneys which he denied that he had re- 
ceived, and about which the whole dispute had arisen. Some of 
these episodes are illustrated by drawings, in which the anatomy 
is not equal tothe colouring. The figures are distorted and clumsy ; 
but the glow and warmth of the scenery are fairly rendered 
— of rather too much of red ochre and gamboge in the sky and 
r 

When these dangers had been averted by the skill or the bold 
front shown by the travellers, they turned their attention to 
sport; but, owing either to ill-luck or inexperience, their first 
essays were not very productive. Walking was difficult, and the 
clatter of stones on the hill-sides bare of jungle, under the sports- 
men’s feet, alarmed the ibex and moufflon. ounded bucks got 
away, and dashed at full speéd over ground where the shooters 
could but ride slowly or pick their way with caution; and four- 
footed game were not met with in the herds that delight sports- 
men in Southern Africa and even in the Indian Terai. With trout- 
fishing they had better luck. In some rivers these fish were small, 
but numerous. At one place the natives had diverted the main 
stream into a sub-channel, and were seen knocking the trout on the 
head with sticks, in shallow water of two or three inches in depth. 
A sea trout of twelve pounds weight was caught, which is far above 
the average of these fish in Scottish waters, and salmon were said 
to run up the large rivers which fall into the Caspian from the 
Caucasus. But we cannot make out that any traveller has 
actually seen this species in the Caspian. Persians, high and low, 
take to sporting with the eagerness of a poacher in Connemara. 
And on two separate occasions the travellers were treated to a 
battue on a grand scale, in which amazing bags were made with 
the very smallest expenditure of powder and shot. The beaters 
numbered seven headed, many of them mounted on horses. They 
divided themselves into small parties, and systematically put up 
the birds. Horsemen, in twos and threes, took up the running, 
and came down on the unfortunate coveys as soon as they settled 
allowing them no rest until they crouehed and were taken up by 
the hand. As the hunters were adepts, the ground favourable, the 
birds plentiful, and the price 5d. a head, it is no wonder that 
a thousand partridges were accounted for one day, and as many 

heasants on another. A very similar scene is described in Captain 

‘ood’s Journeyto the Sourcesof the Ous. No specimensof the sand- 
grouse seem to have been killed. But the travellerssaw the megalo- 
perdix, and were amazed when a couple of woodcocks were flushed 


}and shot by the side of a stream in the Cistrict of Dereguez. We 
may remark, by the way, that Mr. Baker is tolerably correct in his 
‘Persian names and places. But we are as much staggered by one 


remarkable exception as he and his companions were by the sight 
of their first woodcock. In the midst of a chapter teeming with 


years | Eastern names of villages which may be rendered in English as the 


“fountain of Ali,” the “ warm springs,” the “ thousand measures 
of land,” the “ village of the Priest,” we are suddenly transported 
into a cluster of hamlets to which the author gives the bewildering 
denomination of Casa Leone. This leap from Persia to Italy leads 
us to think, either that the author misread his own notes, or else 
that he was deceived by some —— similarity of sound. Con- 

lalects through which the speech 
of Ameers and Sheikhs to be translated, the misunderstandin 
were remarkably few. Persian was interpreted through Turkish, 
and Turkish, by Gerome the Italian, into French. On other occa- 
sions Shahab, the Arab, who spoke the language of Iran, expounded 
the notions of a Khoord chief on the encroachments of Russia, and 
we must admit that this politician of the desert showed sense 
and perspicacity from the indigenous point of view. We should 
have been glad of something more definite regarding a “ singular 
character” who appeared at Sari, in the province of Mazanderan, 
and who is vaguely described as “an Indian.” This man knew 
the use of the compass, the measuring tape, and the aneroid baro- 
meter, and told the names of English medicines. We take him to 
have been an Indian Mohammedan, partly educated in some 
Anglo-Indian school, office, or household, and probably absent from 
his native country either on a pilgrimage or for sound political 
reasons. 

An active sportsman may be trusted not to miss the charac- 
teristics of the country over which he stalks his game. Mr. Baker 
sees in the n hills, in the evanescent rivers, in the wide 
sandy tracts of Eastern Persia, the same indications of decay and 
decrepitude that have struck other tyavellers not bewitched by 
the notion that an exhausted nation can be regenerated by tele- 
graph wires and iron rails. There are no roads, The rivers that 
run down in some volume from the hills lose their water power 
as they advance, because the current is “looted” at intervals 
for purposes of irrigation. Some ranges of mountains are dis- 
tinguished by a curious feature. The southern slopes are barren 


| | 
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| | 
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| 
q arrangement and keep the two subjects apart. Some three | 
i ago a@ period of retirement from the command of a regilt ) 
enabled Mr. Baker to visit the Caucasus and Persia, to dis- 
cover new hunting-grounds, and to judge whether peacemakers or : 
: alarmists were the more worthy of credit. His companions were 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
{ 
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of trees, while the northern are thick with forest. No good expla- 
nation is given of this iarity. In of Mazanderan the 
party saw splendid specimens of the oak, the teak, and the walnut, 

ut a visit paid to the turquoise-mines not far from Subzawar 
and Sultanabad rather dispels any hopes of valuable additions to 
the national wealth from that source. The stones were mostly 
small, though very numerous, and the process of extracting them 
from the friable earth or from the rocks in which they are im- 
bedded seems to us wasteful and unscientific. Water is bad or is 

luted nearly everywhere, and diseases abound in consequence. 
Cansswags laid by Shah Abbas and forts constructed by Nadir 
Shah, more or less in disrepair, tend to show that the days of 
energetic and far-sighted rulers are past. In short, the very best 
Government that exists would have a hard task to regenerate 
Persia, with its deceitful population, fraudulent officials, arid soil 
and deficient rainfall, att languid traditions. And the Govern- 
ment of Persia seems very far indeed from the best. Yet occa- 
sionally we catch a glimpse of what may be done by a competent 
satrap or lieutenant on a wild frontier, who disciplines and looks 
after his own subjects, makes his own codes, and can hold the 
Turkomans in check. Alayar Khan, the chief of Mahomedabad, is 


as , & politician, and a benevolent despot. He does not 
rob his . He had erected watch-towers by which informa- 
tion could be given of the approach of roving and plundering bands. 


He had stored up a supply of water inside his capital to guard 


against a en surprise. He had no objection to supplying the 
author with correct ge vemos data, and he had very clearly 
defined notions about the advances of Russia and the duties of 


English statesmen. In short, he was one of those native states- 
men who ap at rare intervals to inspire a few journal- 
ists with visions of what might be done by some impossible 
combination of English equity and Oriental statecraft, under 
a dynasty to be indefinitely prolonged. The true Eastern cha- 
racter is more significantly disclosed by the proposal of another 
not from Khan. Pris worthy gravely 
to gratify the Englishmen by the sight of a hee ge plundere 
and sacked, as his men were “anxious that you should see a 
chapaoul,” or foray. “ We should swoop down on Annan,” which, 
we are told, lay peacefully at the foot of the hills. “They have 
no idea that we are here; and we shall take them by surprise.” 
In deference to the expostulations of Mr. Baker, this tempting 
pang | was foregone, but, we may imagine, with the indiffer- 
ence of Callum when Waverley would not permit him to 
‘“‘kittle the quarters” of Mr. Ebenezer Cruikshanks with his 
“ skene-occle,” or with the wonder shown by Dandie Dinmont 
when, at Bertram’s intercession, he spared the badger which the 
breed of Pepper and Mustard had worried, and put the captain's 
mark on it. Lord save us; to care about a brock.” The author 
had to give up Merv, which, as the capital of the Tekke Turco- 
mans, he was most anxious to visit, and he retraced his steps, 
returning to England through the South of Russia, and experi- 


encing 


e shall conclude with a short notice of the political part of the’ 


book, though the close of a review of a traveller's journal is not the 
mn for an exhaustive survey of the Russian difficulty. The opinion 
ere roundly hazarded that Russia will become “a fearful power 
in the future ” is probably as erroneous in one direction as was Mr. 
Cobden’s talk about “ crumpling up” that Empire in the other. 
in ting: Sings Gritty ith 
sta ip in letti ings drift; and he arranged wi 
considerable skill all that can be said for infusing activity into our 
negotiations with Persia and Afghanistan. It strikes us, however, 
that when he calls out for a “bolder policy” he is careful to avoid 
distinct recommendations, and taxes Viceroys with “in- 
activity ” he forgets that a good deal of real action may be going on, 
in the right direction, but noiseless and unseen. ‘For instance, to 
complete the + military and political lines of railway in India 
itself, to avoid irritating the masses by additional taxation, to 
conciliate the chiefs by rewards and honours, and by the assurance 
that their legitimate rights and privileges will be transmitted to 
their successors, is not inaction. It is the persistent development of 
a firm, wise, and equitable policy. The occupation of Quetta is an 
instance of the “ balder policy” which is to “ overawe Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan,” and to “make our counsels dominant in both 
countries.” In our opinion this step would have exactly the re- 
verse effect. It would raise up a feeling of irritation and dislike, 
and as a bulwark = invasion it would be absolutely futile. 
In finanee it would be ruinous; in politics unsound; and in 
strategy a-cardinal mistake. Every soldier cantoned on the west 
of the Bolan Pass would be so much extra burden on the ex- 
chequer and so much loss of effective force to India. There is 
ly more to be said in favour of occupying Herat at a crisis, 
and a very great deal for a quiet and firm announcement that any 
raid on that outpost of Afghanistan would be tantamount toa 
declaration of war. 


English 


Asiatic ascendency 
to be forgotten 


‘that, if our naval forces are what they ought 
Hunt thinks they are, we have 
sealing up the sea trade of an 
two great outlets to civilized waters. 
most others on credit and foreign 


inconveniences of a frightful snow storm on the. 


threaten invasion while her | 


own ports were blockaded. Some of Mr. Baker's other remedies 
are more icable. He would have us regain lost ground at 
Teheran, cultivate a better understanding with the. Shah, and 
aid him in the demarcation of his northern frontier. There can 
be no objection to our obtaining, as he suggests, from the Tekke 
Turcomans batches of those horses which for speed, endurance, and 
hardihood would be admirably fitted for our Indian cavalry. His 
remarks on the unt necessity of maintaining a compact, 
complete, and effective army in India, ready to march anywhere, 
are such as could proceed only from a ier of experience and 
reflection. Though he underrates the difficulties in the way of 
trans-Himalayan trade, and does not give the least inkling where 
the money is to come from for railways in Afghanistan and other 
countries, his book deserves attention for its adventures, which aro 
not tame or conventional, and for its scope, which did not require a 


CRIPPS THE CARRIER.* 


the Carrier, as in Alice Lorraine and others of Mr. 
enious, if somewhat fantastic, plot is. 


N Gy 
Blackmore’s novels, an i 


set off by the more solid excellence of extraordi observation of 
character, a keen sense of humour, and, what is all-important for 
the background, the liveliest notes of scenery, seasons, and other 


such surroundings. Half the scene is laid in Oxfordshire wood- 
lands and villages, the other half in the old University city with 
which so many readers are familiar. Follow the author into the 
country, and in winter he makes you feel the driving snow and 
binding east winds of 1838, the longest frost of the century after 
1813-14. By the time we are accustomed to all its four fa the 
ground unbinds, and we scent the spring flowers.of the wood-lawns, 
or thread the paths of the forest as it goes through its stages of 
unfolding leafage with a sense of diverse lights and shades. 
When the scene changes to academic and unacademic Oxford, we 
have the ascetic young don who placed the chief good in celibacy, 
fasting, and an afternoon tramp of fifteen miles; the butler of 
Brasen the undergraduate addicted to ratting and tooling a 
coach, the lingo of the denizens of the market. It is not, 
however, merely such realities as these that constitute the 
charm of the book. A stirring story is interwoven with these- 
familiar scenes, and skilful hands hold the threads that are our 
clue through the labyrinth to the close. 

In the story of Cripps the Carrier, squire-life and workaday- 
life claim a hero and heroine apiece, and the latter claim is satis- 
fied by the senior and junior members of a quasi-historical 
family of a name familiar in the street best known to Balliol 
men. Who, better than an Exeter man like Mr. Blackmore, 
should know the annals of the Crippses? or from whom should 
‘we accept more implicitly the tradition about the Beckley Carrier, 
whose oddly-named Pentateuchal brethren succeeded in order 
of birth to the baker's shop in Broad Street, the swine farm 
in the heart of Stow Forest, the butcher's slaughter-house and 
the shoemaker’s bench at Beckley? “Our (Pprivileee,” writes ‘the 
author, “ is to trace the strict succession of the Crippses, the deeds. 
of the carrier now on the throne, and his s2cond-best brother, the 
baker, with a little side peep at the man in the farm, and a sly 
desire to be very delicate to the last unmarried female.” But for his. 


father’s experience that it was apt to get c ted into “Jenny,” 
the carrier should have succeeded to the Christi i 


Genesis. That of Zacchary he got through the paternal recourse 
to a kind of sortes Biblice. All the younger brothers (in devout 
following books. 
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5 
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cry arose for Grace, when, from the coincidenee of times and 
and the discovery that she had been lured from her aunt's 
maturely by forged letters, it became a natural surmise that 


* Cripps the Carrier: a Woodland Tale, Richard Doddridge Black- 
of “Lorna Doone,” London: ‘Sampson Low 


| the | 
of Moses for their birth-names, except pretty, brave, hero 
; Esther, who will win the heart of every reader of these 
pages. But, as there must be Di Majores as well as Minores, S 
it is time to say that the story in its higher life con- 
cerns the di nee, abduction, perhaps death, of Grace : 
Oglander, and delight of a fine old squire, 
a widower, Worth Oglander of Beckley Barton, and the 
beloved of a young neighbour, Russell Overshute, the squire of 
Shotover. In the Christmas of ’37 the old squire was awaiting 
her return from her aunt’s, Mrs. Fermitage,a rich widow, at. 2 
Cowley, when lo! the caret brings 7 
at the top of which, under the seals and fastenings, was a mass. 
of Grace’s flaxen tresses, with a writing, “ The last you will ever 
see of her.” On the preceding evening Esther Cripps had been 
8 
Oxford 
unseen 
corner 
‘orbearance e constantly write an as if a contest for nar rh 
must b waged in Asia alone. It seems that kept the snow frozen ever so deep for six weeks delayed the : 
finding ‘and identification of the body, and the management of the 
to be, — inquest by Luke Sharp, the family lawyer, results unaecountably 
the mumee of in an open verdict. But for the lawyer's suppressions, it might 
Empire which 
A Fower mor 
loans could not Jong carry on wer or 
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at once have been proved that the corpse was not that of Grace, 
but of a younger sister of the pretty gipsy Cinnaminta, whose 
wearing at the time a pair of silk stockings of Mrs. Fermitage’s 
gave a certain colour to the impression that the body was her 
niece’s, These same stockings, old, darned, and cast away, exercise 
# considerable influence, for good or evil, over the plot, through 
the squeamishness of old ladies, and the circumstance of the last 
wearer having died of fever. Of course a considerable share of the 
novel consists in the guesses and searches after the truth on the 
part of the Squire, through a number of more or less zealous and 
acute agents. One John Smith, a sort of detective, whom ever 
one swears by, develops most talent in sponging upon the squire’s 
larder. Zacchary Cripps, the carrier, cautious, sensible, and plodding, 
as a carrier should * renders sagacious assistance, but in a sate 
and not rapid way. Russell Overshute, the young Liberal amidst 
a host of Tories, hot, enthusiastic, generous, and a thorough gentle- 
man at heart, does good work in quest of the vanished face and 
the touch of a hand that is gone, until he is thrown down by 
a fever contracted from carrying off in his breast pocket the 
aforesaid darned stockings which had been last worn by the young 
ipsy. One of the most effective scenes in the novel is where 
ardenow, the tutor of Brasenose, makes his way to Shotover 
Hall, finds doors and windows open, and the whole place 
deserted by the cowardly young domestics; and wanders at will 
through rooms and coathees till in one he sees Overshute’s 
mother, fallen asleep from sheer exhaustion, and in another hears 
the voice of a girl reading low or in whispers, and the sound of 
a ra ea and smells the scent of acids, then much used in 
i t fevers. 

In the meanwhile, where was Grace? Who had done all this 
spiriting which had convulsed Beckley and its environs, and half 
broken more hearts than one? Grace aj to have been in some 
sort the heiress-presumptive of old Dort-Wine Fermitage, the 
famous Oxford wine merchant whose cellar entrance bore the 
legend “ Fortiter occupa portum” (he fortified his port impreg- 
nably), and who, as he grew rich, “bottled” his guineas up to 
the figures of 150,000/. It is true that Mrs. Luke Sharp was 
own cousin to Fermitage, and, for the sake of her only son Kit, 
and her jealousy of the widow Fermitage, she bore no love to the 
Oglander family, to whom her husband was solicitor. Luke Sharp 
was a scheming rogue, with a good business and credit, living 
in Cross-Duck Lane, and one who had no idea of letting the ex- 
—— of the Fermitage money go clean away from Kit and 

is mother, after the old man had met his end by swallowing a 
magnum of 1745 port full of the cellar fungus. Luke Sharp had 
found a codicil favourable to Grace Oglander, and cast about for 
the best available compromise in the shape of a union between Kit 
and Grace ; a difficult matter, as, besides a gulf between them in 
position and standing, there was next to no intercourse between 
the parties. His plotting mind had, in fact, planned and carried 
out the abduction, and, taking for his agents in it the black shee 
of the Cripps family, Leviticus, the gipsy’s husband, Joe Smit 
of the cackling voice, and Black George, a hardened poacher, with 
other gipsy sub-agents, had spirited her away in a chaise and pair 
not to any great distance, but merely to the corner of Stow Forest, 
near “ Tickus ” Cripps’s swine farm. There she is placed on her 
parole under the safe keeping and tuition of a certain Miss Patch, 
whose deadly hatred of Popery, helped by the bribe of a round 
sum, has vanquished her scruples to a complicity in this conspi- 
racy. The prospect of defeating Overshute’s chance of marrying 
Grace, and so crushing any hopes which the Jesuits, in the person 
of Hardenow, his bosom friend, might have of influence over a 
considerable property, was enough to keep Miss Patch steadfast 
to the end. 

It would not be fair to tell the whole story—how the pretty girl 
over her captivity, how when she gets a run on the wood- 
side she is met by a young and smart sportsman who rescues her 
from a rude be gare sent to annoy her for the very purpose of 
this rescue, who of course is Kit himself; and how, when 
Carrier Cripps and Esther have come to close quarters with the 
mystery, and Mr. Hardenow has actually caught sight of his friend's 
lost love, alive and well at the wood-skirt, the lawyer is forced to 
precipitate matters, and, counting on his son’s compliance, to mature 
a second and more decisive abduction. As to this second villany, 
however, Kit Sharp behaves unfilially, and checkmates his father 
by the aid of the carrier, who, with his cart and faithful Dobbin, 
succeeds in avoiding the lawyer's pistol shots and carrying the 
heroine back to her parent. The climax of this part of the 
story is where Sharp, in his wrath against his son, strikes 
him dead, as he believes, with a loaded whip-stock, and then, 
conscience-stricken and alive to the sense of imminent disgrace 
and infamy, rides into a black pool, and disengaging his feet from 
the stirrups, shoots himself and falls into its midst. Even in this 
irring succession of scenes there is a dash of the author's charac- 
teristic humour, where, on Grace rushing from the wood and in- 
voking Oripps’s aid, the carrier, who has seen what Lawyer Sharp 
had pronounced stronger evidence than that of fifty witnesses 
—namely, the evidence of a tombstone—beseeches her to go back 
to her last home :—“ But Missy, poor Missy,” Cripps stammered 
out, drawing on his heart for every word, “ you was buried on the 
7th day of January, in the year of our Lord 1838; three pick-axes 
was broke over digging of your grave by reason of the frosty 


Miss, that’s a dear! The churchyard to Beckley 
place, and this here wood no place for a Christian.” But this was 
one of Oripps’s weaker moments. Of his acuteness and Scriptural 


knowledge we get an idea in the conversation between him and 
Hardenow about his intentions as to Esther :— 


“ Surely,” said Hardenow (in deprecation), “you know that we contend 
for the celibacy of the clergy.” 

“ Maning as a parson maun’t marry a wife?” asked Cripps by the light 
of nature. 

“ Yes, my friend, that is what we now maintain in the Anglican com- 
munion, as the tradition of the Church.” 

“ Well, may I be danged!” cried Cripps, who was an ardent theologian. 
“ Then if I may make so bold to ask, sir, how could there a’ been a tribe 
of Levi? They must all a’ died out in the first generation ; if ’em ever 
came to any generation at all.’ 


We will only add that the author's type of woman, — and 
simple, is, as heretofore, worthy of all acceptation. here so 
many authors are seemingly in league to a ge a bad pattern, 
Mr. Blackmore deserves our thanks for another pair of portraits 
of wholesome English girlhood, recalling reminiscences of Alice 
Lorraine, sweet Mabel Lovejoy, Amy Rosedew in Cradock Nowell, 
and half-a-dozen other pleasing samples of what we should like 
our daughters and nieces to be. This is a merit which may go 
far to atone for some extravagance of plot and improbability of 
incident, of which perhaps the most glaring instance is the utter 
desertion of Overshute’s house at the time of the fever. It may 
be that thirty or forty years ago servants and villagers were 
more cowardly and selfish than they are now; but we must 
express our belief that, if there are few amateur and volunteer 
nurses as refined and intelligent as Esther Cripps, there are also 
very few domestic servants or poor neighbours who are capable 
of the flagrant inhumanity which the author here records as if it 
were a familiar phenomenon of English social life, 


THE SHE KING.* 


—— She King is one of the oldest books in the world. The 
. earliest odes it contains date back to a time before Moses was, 
and the latest can be referred to no later period than the end of the 
sixth century before Christ. In every country the first literary efforts 
of the people find their vent in poetry. The exercise of the imagina- 
tion invariably precedes that of reason ; and thus among the literary 
records of China there exists no work in prose which can be traced 
back to within six hundred years of the date of the earliest odes. 
China at the time to which these pieces refer represents but a small 
slice of the China of the present day. It extended no further 
north than the southern portion of the Gulf of Pihchihli, and its 
southern frontier embraced only the northern parts of the provinces 
of Keang-soo and Honan. The Shan-tung promontory was beyond 
its eastern boundary, and its territory on the west reached pes to 
the line which divides the provinces of Shense and Kansuh, And 
this small empire was but a confederation of States, the princes 
of which bowed before the ruler of the sovereign kingdom for the 
time being. During the period when the majority of the odes were 
penned the State of Chow occupied this supreme position, and, as 
this was a period of comparative peace, 1t was the custom of 
King Woo ard his successors to make tours through the States to 
meet and consult with the various princes on matters relating to 
their individual and collective good. Following in the train of 
the King came his music-master and historiographer, to whom was 
entrusted the duty of collecting the popular ballads in use in the 
ditferent principalities. These were collected and arranged so as 
to form an indication of the dispositions of the people, and the 
merits or demerits of the governments under which they lived. 
During this and the succeeding reigns doubtless many of these 
odes were lost, and so we find that at the time of Confucius there 
were only some three hundred and five in existence. 

Confucius, we are told, sang these over to his lute, and compiled 
them in their present form. Regarding the example of the ancients 
as the highest incentive to good, and the paths which they had 
trodden as the only safe roads to integrity and uprightness, he 
attached supreme value to the result of his work. “The three 
hundred odes,” he said, “may be summed up in one sentence, 
‘Thought without depravity.’ ” This, it must be confessed, is takin 
a very innocently-minded view of some of the pieces, which woul 
not be that which they profess to be, a reflection of the manners 
of a wild and unsettled age, if they left unnoticed the not un- 
frequent intrigues of wanton matrons and of erring damsels, But, 
on the other hand, there are many ballads which both by precept 
and example teach that men should fear God and honour the king ; 
and it was probably in reference to such that Confucius uttered 
one of the two recorded remarks which he addressed to his son Le. 
“ Have you read the Odes?” he asked of the boy. “Not yet,” 
was the reply. “If you do not learn the Odes, you will not be tit 
to converse with,” said his father. Years afterwards, in answer to 
the question of a disciple of the sage as to whether he had heard 
any lessons from his father different from those which they had all 
listened to, Le repeated this saying, together with one other on 
the rules of propriety, upon which the enthusiastic disciple ex- 
claimed with delight, “1 asked one thing and 1 have got three 
things. Ihave heard about the Odes; I have heard about the 
rules of propriety; I have also heard that the superior man main- 
tains a distant reserve towards his son.” It is partly due to the 
supreme reverence shown by this outburst for everything which 
bore the imprimatur of Confucius that the Book of Odes has 


* The She King; or, the Book of Ancient Poetry. Translated in English 
Verse, with Essays and Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. $ 
Triibner & Co. 1876. 
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continued for so many centuries to hold the pre-eminent position 
in the estimation of literary men in China that has been univer- 
sally accorded to it. 

In common with other classics, with the exception of the “ Book 
of Changes,” the Odes shared in the destruction which overtook 
all literary productions at the bidding of the Emperor Che 
Hwang-te (246-221 B.c.). But, owing to their being in verse, 
they were recovered more easily than other books which perished 
with them from the lips of thousands to whom they were house- 
hold words, and from the memories of scholars who had made 
them the subject of deep and unremitting study. Since their 
restoration the discussion of their merits and their meanings has 
never ceased to occupy the attention of critics, and at the present 
day the historical interpretations of some of the metaphorical pieces 
are still undiscovered. The history of the early period to which 
they refer having been handed down to modern times only through 
the vague and uncertain channel of oral tradition, the keys to the 
import of some of them are wanting. Ofa vast majority, however, 
native writers have been able to furnish explanations which 
commend themselves to the reason by their extreme probability. 

Such is the work, compiled by Confucius, destroyed in the auto- 
da-fé lighted by Che Hwang-te, restored by students, and annotated 
by ninety generations of scholars, that Dr. Legge translated some 
years since to form part of his “Chinese Classics.” In that 
edition, after a most learned and exhaustive introduction, he gave 
us the Chinese text of the Odes, together with a lineal and literal 
translation of them. It was therefore a work more particularly 
addressed to Chinese scholars, and in proportion as its value to 
them was enhanced by the accuracy of the translation and the 
critical nature of the notes, so much was its interest to the general 
— diminished. It was impossible to make verbatim trans- 

tions of ancient Chinese ballads attractive tothe general reader. The 
poetic element, though existing, is not sufficiently marked to make 
them independent of the advantages of rhythm, and the want of this 
is aggravated to European ears by the short and spasmodic measure 
of the lines. In common with all specimens of early Chinese 
poetry, the lines in the Odes consist, as a rule, only of four cha- 
racters each, and consequently only of four syllables. The jerky 
effect which might be expected to be produced by verses formed 
on such a rule of prosody is partly modified by a careful attention 
to the laws of rhyme, which has always been a characteristic of 
Chinese poetry. In a literal English translation, however, this 
modifying condition is in most instances impossible, and Dr. Legge 
was under the necessity in his earlier edition of rendering the 
homely ideas contained in these short verses into lines of plain 
English of corresponding brevity, without any of the compensating 
es derived from the fhythm of the original. This was the 
more to be regretted since the etfect of much genuine poetry which 
exists in not a few of the ballads was thus marred and obliterated ; 
and in view of this it occurred to Dr. Legge that a metrical 
version of the Odes would not be unwelcome to the general public, 
both on account of the intrinsic merits of these ancient pieces 
and of their value as historical and ethnological studies. With 
the ag Pay two or three friends, therefore, he set to work to 
versify his former translation, and the result has been entirely 
successful, The Odes as they appear in the present edition have 
lost none of their value as literal translations, for they follow 
the text quite as closely as the earlier version, and even develop 
its meaning with greater distinctness, while at the same time 
they are clothed in a metre which restores to them their 
true character as popular ballads. As such they bring before 
us very graphic pictures of social and political life in ancient 
China. The scenes are primitive, and the surroundings are such as 
we might expect to find among a pastoral, abiding people. 
Conjugal affection, paternal love, and filial obedience, respect for 
constituted authorities, and reverential awe of God who visits with 
his displeasure those who rebel against him, and sets on high those 
who obey his will, are prominently Jocteres, while now and 
again scenes of revelry and echoes of the camp remind us of the 
shifting political scenes which were characteristic of the time when 
the rule that “those should take who have the power, and those 
should keep who can,” was in vogue. The following ode, for 
instance, is descriptive of the feelings of a faithful wife during the 
absence of her husband on duty, and is very happily rendered by 
Dr. Legge in Lowland Scotch :— 
The gudeman’s awa’, for to fecht wi’ the stranger, 
An’ when he’ll be back, oh! my hert canna tell. 
The hens gae to reist, an’ the beests to their manger, 
As hameward they wend frae their park on the hill. 
But hoo can I, thus left alane, 
Help thinking o’ my man that’s gane ? 
The gudeman’s awa’, for to fecht wi’ the stranger, 
An’ lang will it be ere he see his fireside. 
The hens gae to reist, an’ the beests to their manger, 
As the slantin’ sunbeams throu’ the forest trees glide. 
Heaven kens the lanesome things I think. 
. Heaven sen’ my man his meat an’ drink! 

For a brief space the practice of burying followers in the grave 
of their masters was introduced by the Tartars into ia aoe 
on one memorable occasion, in the year 620 B.c., 170 persons 
were buried in the grave of the Duke Muh. Among these un- 
fortunates were three brothers, Yen, Chung, and Keen, whose 
untimely death forms the subject of Ode 6, Book II. Part I. By 
means of these contemporaneous verses the memory of this 
wholesale murder has been kept alive in the popular mind, and 
probably this has had some effect im preventing the recurrence of the 
practice, and in substituting the colossal stone figures which now 


adorn the entrance to the Imperial tombs for such human sacri: 
tices as disgraced the obsequies of Duke Muh. The first stanza of 
the ode runs thus :— 
The birds, the yellow birds*, are 
And flit about the jujube teens” 
Not so who, doomed t6 death in life, 
Must lie within the ducal tomb. 
Yen was a man above all men, 
He was more than a hundred brave; 
But scared was his look, 
And he trembled and shook 
When he came to the great man’s grave. 
Why thus destroy our noblest men ? 
To thee we cry, O azure Heaven! 
For to redeem the life of Yen 
A hundred lives we would have given. 


While, however, this one usage fortunately finds no place in 
modern Chinese life, the majority of the Odes reflect beliefs and 
prejudices which have as strong a hold on the pee: mind in 
the present day as they had two thousand six hundred years 
ago. Among these is the value which then as now was set upon 
sons as compared with daughters. In a complimentary ode addressed 
to King Seuen (827-781 B.c.) on the completion of his palace, the 
various lots of the sons and daughters with which the writer 
desires that he may be blessed are thus forecast :— 
Sons shall be his—on couches lulled to rest, 
The little ones, enrobed, with sceptres play ; 
Their infant cries are loud as stern behest ; 
Their knees the vermeil covers shall display. 
As king hereafter one shall be addressed ; 
The rest, our princes, all the States shall sway. 
And daughters also to him shall be born. 
They shall be placed upon the ground to sleep ; 
Their playthings tiles, their dress the simplest worn ; 
Their part alike from good and ill to keep, 
And ne’er their parents’ hearts to cause to mourn ; 
To cook the food, and spirit-malt to steep. 


Some of the sacrificial Odes contain much that is grand both 
in thought and diction, and Dr. Jegge has been eminently suc- 
cessful in catching the spirit and rhythm of the stanzas. One 
ode on the overthrow of the last of the house of Yen, who 

Lost by supreme decree of heaven 
The kingdom of his sires, 

and the establishment of the Chow dynasty, is particularly striking, 
and is full of the old Hebrew-like faith in a personal God who 
rules all the affairs of the nation, and who pulleth down one 
king and setteth up another as they deserve well or ill at 
his hands. Indeed, the whole volume is full of interest. Each 
ode is headed by a short description of the circumstances referred 
to in it, and, in cases where it has seemed necessary that a fuller 
explanation should be given, notes have been added. The pro- 
legomena of the earlier edition will be found, with few curtail- 
ments, in the opening chapters, and thus we have laid before us 
a mirror of the social and political condition of the Chinese from 
the time of Moses to that of Nebuchadnezzar. 


MY HOME IN THE SHIRES.t+ 


ae scope of Miss Mackenzie Kettle’s pleasant little romance is 
broader and more ambitious than its title would lead one to 
imagine. My Home in the Shires suggests the ides of an unevent- 
ful life of harmless dissipation or parochial usefulness, passed in 
easy intercourse with the surrounding county families ; for, as the 
author is a lady, we of course do not expect to find it a sporting 
novel in the style of Major Whyte Melville. Nor does the locality 
where most of the English scenes are laid belie the title. Tho. 
“home” is the ancestral residence of the L’Estranges, a quaint old 
mansion of Elizabethan architecture, embowered in creepers and 
embosomed in woods. But the inmates, for the most part, are 
either actually foreigners, or they are half-foreign in their blood, 
and entirely so in their sympathies. Margarita or Rita L’Estrange, 
the narrator of the story, is the child by an Italian mother of an 
English squire who had turned soldier. She has had the mis- 
fortune to be left an orphan in her childhood, but her maternal 

ndmother remains mistress at the Hall, and is known in the 
neighbourhood by the style of the Contessa, The dignified old 
lady, however, is only mistress on sufferance. On the death of 
her son-in-law, the property had passed over her granddaughter 
to the nearest male heir, a certain “Cousin Guy.” Cousin Gu 
is an absentee, and an Austrian aristocrat by predilection an 
almost by adoption. When we add that the story unfolds itself 
during the successive struggles and intrigues that gradually 
established Italian unity, it will be understood that the romance 
is in great measure political. It is plain enough that the author, 
like her heroines, is a red-hot partisan, She admires or adores 
with generous impartiality all the patriots who laboured or con- 
spired towards the development and completion of the et 
national work, from Mazzini and Cavour to the King and Gari 
baldi. So she not only brings romantically interesting Italian refugees 
on visits to the retired country mansion of Netherwood, but she 
takes her Anglo-Italian ladies abroad to travel in the land 
with which they have so many sympathies. They flirt or fall in 
love with Italian gentlemen; they receive the hospitality of their 

* Birds of evil portent. 


+ My Home in the Shires. A Romance. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, 
Author of “Smugglers and Foresters,” &c. London: James Weir. 1876. 
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high-born relatives in Italian castles and town mansions ; they mix 
in the best national society of the most famous of the Italian cities, 
from Turin to Venice and from Florence to Rome. The result 
is that, independently of some spirited love scenes, enlivened 
by many of the panne troubles and misunderstandings that 
ruffle the course of true affection, we have a variety of pleasant 
sketches of the cities and landscapes of Italy. Miss Kettle has 
the feelings and the pen of an artist, as we remarked some years 

when reviewing one of her earlier novels. She evidently has 
—— away very vivid memories of pleasant Italian wanderings, 
and her glowing pictures of villages in the Alps and the Apennines, 
of desecrated palaces.on the canals of Venice, and crumbling ruins 
in the City of the Seven Hills, contrast effectively with her quieter 
studies of old-fashioned gardens and rabbit-haunted hedgerows in 
the English shires. So far as landscape is concerned, she tells her 
story admirably, filling in the details with a variety of dis- 
criminating touches which impress one irresistibly with a sense of 
their reality. Unfortunately she is scarcely so strong in figure- 
painting, and although her characters certainly live and breathe, 
yet to the last we see them vaguely in their outlines through some- 
thing of a haze. 

Rita L’Estrange, who fills the foremost place, and may be said 
to relate her own biography, writes very properly with maidenly 
reserve, and parades neither her personal nor her mental attractions. 
Yetshe might have been made to convey more of the truth without 
incurring the imputation of egotism. It is only towards the closing 
chapters, when we find distinguished men and brilliant politicians 
languishing for her smiles and sighing at her feet, that it begins to 
dawn upon us that she is not only a beauty, but a brilliant beauty. 
And even when the discovery has been forced on us, we are slow 
to conceive how it comes that a girl who had enjoyed few advan- 

of education or society till she was taken on a foreign 

tour should suddenly show herself in lights so sparkling. In the 
salons of Turin she has shone so brilliantly that Italian statesmen 
fix their eyes on her as the possible centre of a select circle which 
is sorely in need of a reigning queen, thanks to the domestic 
arrangements of the Ré Galantuomo. Assuredly she could only 
have asserted her social supremacy by the force of contrast, for 
she has none of the silken flexibility of courtesy with which we 
are wont to credit Italian manners, She represents herself, on 
the contrary, as a genuine country-bred English girl, straight- 
forward almost to bluntness; and not uently she takes gen- 
tlemen somewhat aback in delicate conversation by going so 
very directly to the point. We like her and we have a regard 
for her, and had thought there was little difficulty in under- 
standing her, until unforeseen circumstances and the progress 
of events suggest unsuspected inconsistencies. As for the elder 
ladies, their tigures are necessarily sketchy, as they fall naturally 
into places in the und, Perhaps itis a happy thing 
for the old Countess that her straitened circumstances condemn 
her to a retired existence, for she has little in common with 
her neighbours, and is as much out of her element in our damp 
Midlands as her pet Italian greyhounds who shiver in their 
woollen coats. And, living so much with her own ideas, she 
throws that foreign atmosphere about the English girls whom 
she is bringing up which contributes to the artistic realism of the 
future course of the Miss Joanna L’Estrange is the typical 
maiden aunt with a warm heart and strong prejudices, which are 
constantly brought into play in the society of the foreign con- 
nexions. More pains have been bestowed on the pretty and 
romantic Rotha L’Estrange, who proves to be the daughter of 
“Cousin Guy ” by an unacknowledged marriage with an Austrian 
of the highest rank. The little beauty, though a mystery has long 
hung over her birth, and though she has been brought up by the 
wife of the bailiff, is — with graceful ingenuity as steal- 
o> weorerg nd into the affections of every one. When her natural 
ement has had justice done to it by her being received into 
the Hall as an adopted child of the family, she becomes a suffi- 
ciently formidable rival, in spite of the disadvantages of her 
position, to have excited the jealousy of Rita L’Estrange, were Rita 
given to jealousy. But the cordial friendship of the two girls, 
although love secrets which they scarcely dare to avow even to 
ves occasionally threaten to cloud it, makes one of the most 

taking features of the story, and the unaffected simplicity of their 

gives us a warm interest in both. 

The novel loses something in animation from the fact of the sup- 

writer being hurried away into telling the story instead of 
ing it to tell itself. It is excellent so far as description goes, 
but somewhat deficient in dialogue. And the leading incident on 
which the plot is made to turn is, to say the least of it, strangely 
routine of the ladies’ life at Netherwood. A gentleman, an 
intimate friend of the proprietor, is coming to take possession of 
i oodland cottage which has been the favourite retreat of 
Mr. Lester arrives, and, although of reserved 

lionif 
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manners, and some twenty years the senior of the 
girls, he greatly ingratiates himself with them. 
ing obtrusive, he shows extreme interest in them and 

irs. He puts himself forward as the alter ego of his 
landlord L’Estrange, always answering for that gentle- 
r himself; ing money and giving orders in his 
Tt is no of our i 


e Bes 


he is perpetually on the point of 
ying himself. But we cannot understand that Miss Rita 
herself Jess indifferent to him, and 


penetrate his very flimsy disguise ; for, as often j 


is assuredly not wanting in intelligence, should never have 
that this friendly s was really their Cousin Guy. It is the 
more unaccountable since he did not succeed in preserving his 
incognito in the neighbourhood, and possibly did not care to 
attempt a task so hopeless. Yet, even when the horses ridden 
by Mr. Lester are commented on in the county papers as the pro- 
perty of Mr. L’Estrange of Netherwood, Rita does not stumble 
on the discovery. Apart from the purposes of the novelist, 
adequate reasons are altogether wanting for Guy L’Estrange’s 
most romantic behaviour; and it is inconsistent with his honour- 
able and amiable character that he should have stooped to 
systematic deception with his daughter, obstinately deferring 
recognition, though he had every reason to be proud of her. 
therwise he is a clever conception, though decidedly eccentric. 
The idea of his tastes and habits recalls those of late Mr. 
Bonar, of chamois-hunting celebrity, whose writings are quoted 
by Miss Kettle in the heading of one of her chapters. Like 
Mr. Bonar, Guy L’Estrange filled the post of tutor im the 
household of one of the mediatized princes in the Austrian 
dominions. Like Mr. Bonar, he was so popular and his enthusiasm 
for sport was so notorious that he was received as a welcome guest 
at the castles and in the hunting-grounds of the neighbouring 
nobles. But, unlike Mr. Bonar, he became the object of an absorbing 
attachment on the part of the high-born sister of his pupils. It was 
only when she seemed on the point of death from an unknown malady 
that her parents detected the cause of her complaint, and then they 
made a tardy attempt to save her by arranging. a marriage between 
her and the Englishman. She was only reprieved, not saved ; and 
she died, leaving him this daughter Rotha, after a year or two of 
wedded happiness clouded with the shadow of the inevitable end. 
We know something of Austrian pride of caste, but we are not 
sufficiently familiar with Austrian law to say how far Miss Kettle 
may be right in making the legitimacy of a marriage in high life 
depend on the number of quarterings to which each of the contract- 
ing parties may lay claim. Considering, however, that L’Es 
was of ancient family himself, and unquestionably “ noble” 
according to Austrian ideas, we cannot understand the technical 
difficulties that opposed themselves to the necessary steps for 
establishing the legitimacy of his child. For the parents of his 
dead wife were warmly attached to him, while every motive of 
aifection and family honour must have conspired to consecrate their 
daughter’s memory to them. 

It would be by no means difficult to make other criticisms of a 
similar kind, and, while giving Miss Kettle credit for considerable 
knowledge of life in general, and of Italian politics in particular, 
we might easily point out some trivial blunders which are neither 
unnatural nor unpardonable in a lady: But we may say decidedly 
that the charms of her book greatly preponderate over the blem- 
ishes. There is no sign of hack-work about it; on the contrary, 
she has thrown herself into a congenial subject in which her feel- 
ings are deeply interested. She has an instinctive appreciation of 
the poetical side of things, which serves her well in a romance that 
has so much to do with Italy. Though her plot may be wanting 
in probability, there is much that is artistic in the arrangement 
and treatment of its episodes; and we have already bestowed 
merited praise on the grace and vividness of her descriptions of 
nature. Above all, her novel is characterized throughout by that 
feminine refinement which is so lamentably wanting in the writings. 
of some of the most notorious of our lady novel-writers. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


fe rere may be thought of the intrinsic value of 
Comte’s philosophy as a whole, there cau be no doabt that 
it presents a curious study; and the Positivist brethren in London 
are entitled to credit for the laborious and excellent translation of 
the works of their master which they are now putting forth. 
Whether or not the effect will be to raise the reputation of Comte 
as a philosopher in this country, it is probable that at least his 
books will now be more thoroughly and precisely known, and his. 
ideas better understood. The present volume contains a version of 
the third volume of the Positive Polity*, which treats of “social 
dynamics, or the general theory of human progress,” and is tne 
work of several pious hands, The preface and first two chapters 
are due to Professor Beesly, who has also edited the volume, and 
the other chapters to Mr. Samuel Lobb, Fanny Hertz, Dr. 
Bridges, Mr. Vernon a and Mr. Godfrey Lushington ; 
and the whole is an admirable example of careful translation. 
No impartial critic would deny that this volume contains many 
acute and profound reflections, and well deserves attention as 
an ingenious study of the philosophy of history from a certain 
point of view. It belongs, however, to that stage of Comte’s life 
when his intellect had begun to yield to the spell of Mme. 
Clotilde de Vaux, and when, not content with being a philosopher, 
he gave himself out as the creator of a new religion, With the 
meral body of doctrines thus propounded this is not the place to 
eal; but we may direct attention to the striking illustrations of 
Comte’s personal cloomter and practical aims which are given in the 
preface, with its elaborate appendix. He begins by an explosion 
of wrath against “the imfamous robbery perpetrated on him by 
scientific lig ues,” which, we suppose, refers to his exclusion from 
* System of Positive Polity; or, Treatise on Sociology, instituting the 
~ London : Long- 


Religion of Humanity, By Auguste Comte. Vol. III. 
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official teaching ; and warns his friends that their subscriptions are 
still inadequate to his support, at the same time holding up to 
them the “ noble example ” of his“ unfortunate friend ” Wallace, an 
American, who on his deathbed had bequeathed him an annuity of 
500 francs. ing, however, from Comte’s systematic treatment 
of his other actors, it is possible that, if Wallace had lived, he 
might have become an object of hatred and denunciation. It is 
known that Comte took his first start under the influence of Con- 


in of worth.” St. Simon is also described 
as “a depraved charlatan,” and his followers as an “ ephemeral 
sect, worthy in all respects of its chief.” The appendix to the 
preface is a letter addressed to the Ozar Nicholas, and two remark- 
able despots are thus brought together. “A philosopher who is a 
steady Republican ”—so Comte terms himself—turns in despair from 
the hopelessness of Western anarchy to “the most absolute of 
existing kings,” and points out that, as they are both opposed to 
the sovereignty of the people and equality, they may be taken “asa 
type of the normal relations which in a well-ordered society should 
exist between true theoricians and eminent practicians.” That is 
to say, apparently, Comte would be glad to have the physical 
force at the disposal of the Czar for the coercive instruction of the 
human race according to his own ideas; and English Comtists, it 
must be owned, have never been backward in proclaiming the duty 
of what Mr. Congreve once graphically described as “ grinding 
down recalcitrant elements.” Incidentally Comte refers to the 
“angelic influence” which had suffused his life for some years, 
and which “ afforded an example of the ultimate state of human rea- 
son, in which Man will think under the spontaneous inspiration of 
Woman.” He then suggests that the Czar should take 
the lead in founding the new priesthood which is to manage every- 

i “ All the spiritual necessities,” he calculates, “ of 
hundred and twenty millions of Occidentals will always be met 
a body of twenty thousand theoricians, or of a hundred thousand 
for the whole earth, each ting a cost of fifteen thousand 
franes a year.” Unfortunately “ this —— corporation ” at pre- 
sent “ consists only of its founder.” But when, by and by, “ the 
time shall be ripe for the necessary ormation of the Russian 
royalty into a republican dicta wgans 2 the Czar is assured that it 
will be accomplished “ bly Positive inspiration, with- 
out the loss of any real authority by the change.” Positivism will 
then have a fine time of it. “ Besides silencing an incompetent 
and subversive literature”’—that is, of course, all writers who do not 
believe in the new religion—it will have to “ discipline the savants, 
to the extent of ars as idle, and even mischievous, nearly 
all the labours of our Academicians.” In the hope of executin 
this programme “the Universal Religion” looks “to some hi 
quarter for an assistance which, though as a rule only moral, ma 
sometimes need to be also material.” This is at least a 
enough admission of the reliance of Positivists on any bayonets 
ani: beickbets which may be needed to subjugate society to “the 
worthy priesthood,” and accounts for their sympathy with the 
re of the Trade-Unions. In another letter to Reschid Pasha, 
who had been Grand Vizier at Constantinople, Comte ests 
philosophical reasons why the Osmanlis should join the Posi- 
tivist religion, and “thus repudiate a vain political unity, and 
cease to grieve over the necessary dismemberment of their Empire.” 
He also assures them that, when their “first astonishment has 
passed away, they will find consolation in the thought that the 
universal glorification of their great. Prophet is systematized for 
ever by the Positivist worship.” 

Mr. Skelton has done “Christopher North” * a good service with 
the readers of the present generation in condensing his voluminous 
lucubrations into a moderate im which the spirit and 
flavour of the original are ed while the tedious and 
ephemeral discussions with which it was distended are got rid of. 

th the social and the political atmosphere of the age have 
so much since Christopher's time, that it is difficult for a reader of 
to-day to go through the whole of the Noctes with much relish. 
There are here and there no doubt flashes of humour and 
eloquence, but the fun is apt to be heavy and even coarse, and the 
tone of rampant, abusive d ism which runs through almost 
every certainly goes beyond the license of the present day. 
The any! the work was also against its success. The 
truth is that Wilson attempted to do what was simply impossible 
—to keep up a play of frolicsome humour, which, however 
amusing while » Was certain to become monotonous and 
wearisome when continually re ». As Mr. Skelton remarks, 
if even Shaks had written about Falstaff once a month for 
twenty years, he would probably have overdone it ; and there can 
be no doubt that Wilson committed this mistake with his Chris- 
topher North, the Shepherd, and Timothy Tickler. The editor 
has aimed at compressing into a single volume the really living 
parts of the Noctes, and has, in short, reduced a bulky disquisition 
to the dimensions and form of a lively comedy. Assuch it deserves 
attention, but it will perhaps be found interesting rather as a 


curiosity than on account of its intrinsic merits. ilson had his 
popularity in his own day, and it is now impossible to revive it. 
Dowthwaite, the librarian of Gray's has put together 


* The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosiane. By Christopher North. 
Selected and arranged by John Skelton. W. Blackwood & Sous. 


some interesting notes* with 
Society. The exact date at ah ag 
dence of law students is not known, but. there is a list of Readers 
of the Inn dating back to 1359; and Mr. Dowthwaite, therefore, 
thinks himself justified in claiming for the institution with 
which he is connected that it is of equal antiquity with the other 
Inns of Court. In former days the Society consisted of students, 
inner barristers, utter barristers, ancients, readers, and henchers. 
The benchers and readers were “such as before time have 
openly read,” and had the chief ordering and government of 
e house ; “ utter barristers ” were those who for their learning and 
experience were called by the Readers to plead and at the 
moots, the reason of name bei “when they ) 
they sit uttermost on the forms, which they call the Bar.” 
rest were inner barristers, who were “the youngest men, that 
for lack of learning and contrivance are not. able to argue and 
reason” in these moots. A student at the end of three years 
was called to the Bar, but he did not obtain the ition 
of utter barrister until he had twice mooted in the or in 
some Inn of Chancery, and also argued twice at the screen in the 
library. After being called, a barrister had to three learned 
vacations, and to sit at the readings, and was not ed to plead 
at Westminster, or to set his hand to any plea, unless he had 
five years a barrister. Among the old rules of Gray’s Inn was one 
forbidding any member to wear a gown or outward garment of any 
light colour upon penalty of expulsion. Fines were also inflieted 
for wearing a hat in hall at dinner or supper time, an exception, 
however, being occasionally made, as in the case of Mr. Yelverton, 
an Ancient, “in consideration of his infirmity,” by which he was 
tolerated ” to wear his hat. Another rule was, “that no fellow 
of the Society stand with his back to the fire,” and that “no 
laundress, nor women called victuallers, shall come into any gentle- 
man’s chamber under eae | ears of age.” Gray's Inn used to be 
regarded as a most agreeable resort on account of its retirement, 
and was frequented not only by students and barristers, but by 
divines and men of letters. Sir S. Romilly, writing in 1780, 
says:—“ Myrooms are exceedingly lively ; the moment the sun peeps 
out I am in the country, having only one row of houses between me 
and Highgate and Hampstead.” It is said that the gardens of the 
Inn were laid out in 1597 under the direction of Lord Bacon, then 
the Treasurer of the Society, and there is still a “ catalpa tree,” on 
the north-west side of the garden, which is to have been 
lanted by him. Itis at least certain, from “ orders of the 
nn,” that he took charge of the planting of trees. Mr. Dowth- 
waite also gives an account of the revival of moots at Gray’s Inn. 
Formerly there were “ boltings,” in which a student was privately 
examined on cases by a bencher and two barristers, and moot- 
ings,” to which the expert “bolter” was then admitted. The 
nature of the case to be discussed was not disclosed till the time 


to mem- 
bers of any Inns of Court. The discussions are strictly legal, and 


of advancing extravagant pretensions on its behalf, and through- 
out argues the question be plain, common-sense grounds, such 
as may be accepted by fair-minded Dissenters. Indeed, it is 
to this class, among whom the writer tells us he was bern 
and bred, that the rte mage - addressed; and it is to be 

attention which its earnest and 


Church—that is, the Church in its organic form—and State is not 
@ mere contract between two independent bodies, but that the 
Church is really part of the State, and represents what has always 
an Gray’s Inn. By W.R. Dowthwaite, Librarian. Printed by Benson 

Disestablishment: a D. the Principle National Church. 
By! George Harwood, MLA. “Macmillan & 


dorcet and St. Simon, and he characteristically repays them with 
virulent abuse. He denies that he ever hen anything from 
Condorcet, who was “a mere writer,” and so incapable of original 
creation that “even his mistakes he stole from other people's 
brains,” and whose philosophy was “ nothing but. rampant charla- 
| 
| 
| 
| : 
| 
came for opening the debate. In 1875 these moots, which had 
A fallen into disuse, were revived at Gray’s Inn; they are now held 
the proceedings as nearly as possible = a 
real Bourt. The President receives the same respect, title, and : 
authority as a Judge of the Supreme Court, and when the moot 
question has been argued for and against—generally ere y 
speakers on each side—the case is reviewed and judgment delivered. 
Mr. George Harwood, in a modest preface, explains that his 2a 
work on disestablishment + is the production of “a young busi- 
ness man in his leisure,” and is “ offered with the simple —_ that 
it may help the English nation a little to get at the truth a s 
most important matter.” This essay, or rather treatise, for it is of z 
a very thorough and exhaustive character, is distinguished iin | 
the moderate and tolerant spirit in which it is written, 
the clear, sensible, and cogent way in which the argument 
is conducted. The writer, while himself thoroughly convinced 
of the value of a National Church, avoids the common error 
conciliatory tone deserves. At the present moment there : 
is, on account of the state 
the agitation for disestablishment; but if the question is 
suspended, it is certainly not given up, and hence the cy args oe 3 
of its being Lg ogy i — considered. We have said the 
writer is careful to avoid claiming too much for the Church, 
but he is also bold and outspoken in asserting its essential value. 
n He declines to leave the question on the narrow ground that, as 
e the Church exists, it cooelll be unjust or inconvenient to destroy 
2, it; and insists in a very conclusive manner on the actual neces- 
r, sity for such an institution, and its practical value to tho 
e community. The writer begins by sketching, first, the history of 
0 the connexion between Church and State in England, and, next, ee 
of the history of Dissent. He then goes on to consider what consti- 
16 tutes a National Church, and contends that the relation between 
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been an essential element in its functions ; and that consequently to 
disconnect the Church from State control would be jase to 
abolish it, though a new and differently constructed Church might 
be built out of its ruins. Other chapters deal with the religious, 
social, and political objections to the continuance of a National 
Church ; and perhaps one of the most interesting parts of the book 
is that in which the writer examines the operation of Voluntaryism, 
both in this country and in the United States, with a view to 
showing that it inevitably leads to the breaking up of unity in 
religion and the multiplication of sects; that its ministrations are 
chiefly confined to those who wish for them and will pay for 
them, instead of to those who do not wish for them and will not 
or cannot pay for them; and that it tends to lower the stand- 
ing and reputation of the ministers. In conclusion, it is 

ed that, if the Church is not an absolutely perfect in- 
stitution, it is founded on a principle which is sound and good ; 
and that its distinguishing qualities—its universality, its dignity, 
and its liberality—are mainly due to its national position. It 
provides securities for spiritual teaching apart from commercial 
competition, and for the regulated liberty of ao while 
Romanism "sto only regulation without li , and Congrega- 
tionalism liberty without regulation. The author also shows 
very clearly the way in which the Church, as an organized body, 
protects the Protestantism of the country against Roman Catholic 
advances, and urges that what is wanted is, not the overthrow, 
but the elevation and improvement, of the Church. 


One of the most striking features of contemporary English lite- 
rature is the immense production of poetry, or at least of verse. 
Whether it is that the country is growing more sentimental in 
temperament, or for some other reason, it would be difficult to say ; 
but it is at least evident, from the number of works of this class 
which are constantly being published, that there is an increasing 
activity in the poetical faculty, such as it is, of the general public, 
and thdt versilication is a widely practised art. Indeed, it 
would almost seem as if the writing of verses was becoming 
one of those ordinary accomplishments which nig ge of any 
education is expected to possess; for behind the numerous 
body who disclose their aspirations in this way to the world by 
cilicbine their performances, there is, it must be presumed, a 
still vaster multitude who write only for their own amuse- 
ment. In itself this evidence of spreading culture is satisfactory, 
because it indicates a development of educated taste; and if we 
cannot honestly say that much of the poetry which is submitted 
for our critical consideration is of value to the world, it is 
no doubt of value as a means of lite: education to those 
who produce it. However that may be, it may be boasted 
that, if we produce few great poems, we have at any rate an 
abundance of poets, Mr. Locker’s eighth edition of his London 
Lyrics *, “ enlarged and finally revised,” in the form in which it 
is to go down to posterity, if posterity happens to want it, attests 
his established position for the time as a popular bard. It is prob- 
able that one or two of Mr. Locker’s light and graceful pieces will 
be long remembered in a scattered way ; but the test of collecting 
them in a body is rather a severe one, since, while it displays the 
sustained command of delicate and finished style which the writer 


possesses, it also betrays the slenderness and monotony of the 
materials. It is a pleasant book to dip into, but not to through 


all at once. 


Among the new poems of the day-those of “Thomas White, 
Junior,’ + which we may suspect to be an assumed name, 
deserve high rank. The language is manly and straightforward, 
and shows a cultivated taste; and there is also intellectual 
vigour and variety in the matter. On the whole, the writer is 
less successful in his lighter than in his graver efforts, and we 
certainly _ his blank verse, which is at once strong and 
flowing. Perhaps the best example of his power is that called 
“A Meditation,” but “Charlemagne” and “The Triumph of 
Time” also display genuine poetical capacity. There is an amusing 

iece called ‘A Poem of Joys,” recording “the joys of Oxford 
iving,” and celebrating the “ radiant incarnation of sunny, care- 
less, all-welcoming enjoyment” in the “ordinary man who goes 
through his ordinary time up here.” 

Mr. Thomas Sinclair $, who has already made himself known as 
a 309 in a way which encouraged an expectation of better things, 
when his style was more disciplined and his ideas less flighty, 
now comes forward with another effort called Love's Trilogy, 
which, though it contains some bold, incisive passages, is, on the 
whole, a perverse repetition of old faults. The graphic vividness 
which, with a little labour, Mr. Sinclair might no doubt impart to 
his lines is wasted and obscured by hasty crudeness and a weakness 
for fantastic rhapsodies. Mr. Gardner § writes with force and 
fluency, and shows literary cultivation, but there is not much in 
the substance of his book to arrest attention or hold the memory. 
A drama, called “Leone,” fills a good of the volume, but is 
inferior to the miscellaneous pieces. Mr. Holmes} has a neat and 
ful style, but is too vapoury in his methods of expression. 
verses are mostly of a mystical religious cast. Much the 

* London Lyri By Frederick Locker. New Edi 5 
King Ge yrics, By tion. Henry 

+ Poems. By Thomas White, Junior. J. Parker. 

Love's Trilogy. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Triibner & Co. 
ake” Flowers: a Book of Verses. By Herbert Gardner. Henry 8. King 


|) Poems. By Edmond A. Holmes. Henry S. King & Co. 


same may be said of Sir J. Croker Barrow’s effusions.* Mr. 
Hodgest, if he does not rise very high, is at least genial and un- 
pretending. The second title of Mr. Playne’s work, of which only 
the first volume has appeared, “The Heart-History of a Poet's 
Youth,” f and the unsophisticated candour of his preface, sufficient] 
indicate the mood he is passing through. Mr. Spicer’s Otho’s Deat 
Wager is a dramatic poem, which is not wanting in power, though 
not very interesting. 

Lord Southesk § seems to aim at a more direct and outspoken 
style of poetry than has hitherto been usual, but in the effort falls 
into weak affectation, as well as coarseness and vulgari It is 
impossible to imagine anything more “ forcible-feeble” than his 
attempts at the sensational, and his capacity for humorous verse 
may be judged by the following sample :— 

Poor wretch ! I don’t fancy that anythin 
For toiling and | live all 
A sort of god, with my ’baccy and jug, 
As jolly and snug as a bug in a rug. 
Here is another gem :-— 
Coiled on the shingle 
An adder is scheming— 
Strangely commingle 
His grime and his gleaming. 

Sir G. Gilbert Scott has written an admirable Guide to the 
Royal Architectural Museum jj, near Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
which is not only useful to visitors, but has a value as an his- 
torical sketch of the progress and development of the art. Nothing 
can be more instructive or agreeable than a visit to the Museum 
with such a cicerone. 

The history of Price’s Patent Candle Company] does not at first 
sight appear a very attractive subject; but, as told by Mr. George 
Wilson, who was formerly the managiug director, it exhibits in an 
interesting form the vicissitudes of industrial enterprise, and 
the constant effort and vigilance which have to be maintained in 
order to keep up & trade after it has been established. Mr. Wilson 
shows that the various discoveries and inventions which were 
brought about by himself and other members of his family 
(who traded under tke name of Price and Co.) in connexion 
with the making of stearine candles, not only brought good 
candle-light within the reach of a large class who could not 
previously afford it, but also benefited two important staple in- 
dustries—the woollen mills by the cloth-oil, which was not only 
cheaper and less liable to ignition than olive-oil, but gave brighter 
colours ; and the cotton mills, by providing a substitute for sperm- 
oil, which, at much less cost, reduced the engine-power required 
to drive the spindles. Pure glycerine, of which the uses in the 
arts, medicine, and other ways are every day increasing, was 
similarly originated; the employment of superheated low-pressure 
steam was introduced in a practical form; and the extended 
demand for palm-oil had its effect in Africa in substituting 
legitimate commerce for the slave-trade. In orderto maintain 
their position, the Company had to be continually making experi- 
ments, looking out for fresh sources of raw material, and trying to 
keep ahead of competitors ; and for a time they succeeded. Their 
protits, however, were affected by the gradual rise in cost of the 
materials they used; and subsequently a great vegeto-mineral 
rival turned up in petroleum, which yields a good portable light at 
a much lower price than candles, 

Mr. Cundell is bringing out an edition of Shakspeare **—each 
play being given separately—“ freed from all objectionable matter,” 
so that it may be read aloud without causing any embarrassment 
in family circles. There is no doubt a legitimate prejudice against 
an excessive Bowdlerization of the great poet, but at the same time 
some omissionsare obviously required under the circumstances which 
Mr. Cundell has in view, and his treatment of the text seems to be 
moderate and judicious. 

Mr. Mechi has now completed the third series of his “Sayings 
and Doings” in regard to farming tf, and solved, as he thinks, 
the problem how to make agriculture profitable. He re- 
views the progress which has been made since the early part of 
the century, when agricultural science and artificial manures were 
in their infancy; imported cattle, food, and guano novelties; 
cotton-seed a waste product, and cotton-cake unknown; but holds 
that much yet remains to be done in order to develop the resources 
of the land. The results of his experience, he says, convince him 
that much of the profit of farming is lost by the system of open 
farmyards, exposed refuse-heaps, and the roaming at large of farm 
animals, and that covered and enclosed yards for cattle, and iron 
hurdles on wheels for sheep, would prevent disease, economize food, 
and increase profits, 


* Poems by Sir J. Croker Barrow, Bart. Longmans & Co. 


me Loo County Palatine, and other Poems. By Rev. G. S. Hodges. 
oulston. 


¢ Charold. By Ernest Playne. Dublin: Foster & Co, 


Greenwood’s Farewell, and other Poems. By the Earl of Southesk, 
Ki. Strahan & Co. 

|| 4 Guide to the Royal Architectural Museum. By Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, R.A. The Museum, Tufton Street, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

The Old Days of Price's Candle Company. By George Wilson. 

Gilbert & Co. 

** The Boudoir Shakspeare Arranged for Reading Aloud. Edited by 
Henry Cundell. Part I. “Cymbeline.” Low & Co. 

tt How to Farm Profitably. By John Joseph Mechi. Third Series, 
Routledge. 
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Mr. Josiah Boothby has compiled a statistical sketch of the 
present position of South Aus *, a task for which he is well 
qualified by his official experience. 

Dr. Kenneth M‘Leod, Surgeon, Bengal Army, has made a useful 
summary of medico-legal returns ¢ received from the civil surgeons 
of Bengal during the years 1868 and 1869. 

A third edition of Dr. Garrod’s work on gout {, which has for 
some time been out of print, has just been issued in an enlarged 
and revised form. 

Mr. R. Locke Johnson has drawn upa chart§, giving the names, 
classification, composition, alimentary value, rates of digestibility, 
and other information in regard to articles of food in general 


use. 

Mark Twain’s Adventures of Tom Sawyer || is a book for boys, 
and relates the experiences of certain bold and restless youths who, 
finding every-day life very monotonous, went in for living like 
outlaws in the woods, exploring for hidden treasures, and other 
romantic adventures. The story is marked by the extravagant 
and too often vulgar humour of the writer. 

In an essay entitled The Peasant's Home Mr. E. Smith 
gives a summary of the information contained in various Parlia- 
mentary Reports and other works in regard to the dwellings of 
agricultural labourers, and has, it seems, been rewarded by re- 
ceiving the Howard Prize of the Statistica] Society. The essay 
contains no trace of original research or thought, and is, in fact, an 
ordinary compilation, useful enough in its way, but by no means 
deserving any mark of distinction. The Statistical Society cer- 
tainly does not raise its own reputation by patronizing such a 
commonplace production. 

Much useful practical advice in regard to the collection and 
preservation of natural-history objects ** is contained in a selection 
of contributions by various hands to Science-Gossip, edited by 
Mr. J. E. Taylor. 

As the Judicature Act gives only four forms of claims and de- 
fences relating to actions in Chancery, Mr. Drewrytt has drawn up 
a number of other forms, dealing with the general course of equity 
business as an assistance to students and draftsmen. Except in 
one case, he has based his forms on reported, and not on imaginary, 
cases. It isa handy compilation. 

Mr. Redman and Mr. Lyon have published a “concise view ”}} 
of agricultural law, which seems to answer to its title. 

Dr. Lory Marsh has edited a seriesof pen §§, by different 
hands, illustrating the means of promoting health and preventing 
disease, especially in rural districts. 

Mr. Crory has reprinted in a revised form from one of the local 
ae of the East of London |\|| an interesting survey of the 
varied manufactures of a vast region which is rather cr by 
the more showy aspects of the great City, but is nevertheless a 
very important and indispensable part of it. In point of fact, East 
London, though it attracts comparatively little notice, is a great 
centre of industrial activity, and, if it stood apart from the 
capital, would no doubt be ranked as one of the chief towns of the 
country. We are glad to note that this hard-working community 
has had its somewhat dull life relieved by the enjoyment of a fine 
Park and an instructive Museum, and that in a social point of view 
it has risen from the miserable and degraded condition in which it 
once existed, and which is still perhaps sometimes mistakenly 
attributed to it. The Royal visits to the East-end appear to have 
also had the effect of stimulating public spirit there. 

Among the contents of the second volume of the Proceedings 
of the Bi are Literary Club{]§ are papers on the old Clubs of 
Manchester, the local circulation of — and newspapers, 
and various questions of literature and art. 

Mrs. Arthur Arnold has translated a number of biographical 
sketches by Emilio Castelar, who *** was at one time the leader of 
the Spanish Democrats. One of these—the longest, filling about 
half the volume—is devoted to Byron; the others deal with 
Victor Hugo, the elder Dumas, Emile Girardin, Daniel Manin, and 
Thiers. These sketches show a certain degree of perception in 
regard to character, but are written in too gushing oh extravagant 
a style for English taste. 

« ownntietioal Sketch of South Australia. By Josiah Boothby. Low 
Medico- Experience in the B Presidency. By Kenneth 
MD. “Caleutee Central Press 

t A Treatise on Gout and Rheumatic Gout. By Alfred Baring Garrod, 
M.D. Third Edition. Longmans & Co. 

§ Food Chart. By R. L. Johnson. Hardwicke & Bogue. 


|| The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. Chatto & 
Windus. 
The Peasant’s Home, 1760-1875. By Edward Smith. E. Stanford. 
** Notes on Collecting and Preserving Natural-History Objects. Edited by 
J. E. Taylor. Hardwicke & Bogue. 


tt Forms of Claims and Defences in the Courts v the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice. With Notes by C. Stewart Drury, Barrister. 
Butterworths. 


tt A Concise View of the Law of Landlord and Tenant. By J. H. 
Redman and G. E. Lyon, Barristers, Reeves & Turner. 
Handbook of Rural Sani Science. Edited by L. Marsh, M.D. 
Elder, & Res 
Last London Industries. By W.G.Crory. Longmans & Co, 
ii spe of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. Il. Manchester : 


*** Life of Lord Byron ; and other Sketches. By Emilio Castelar. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Arnold. Tinsley Brothers. . 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SatuRDAY Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, ts £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
Office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the SatuRDAY REvIEw may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FornerrneHam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 


The publication of the SaTuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the SarurDAY Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Now ready, VOLUME XLLI,, bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 


Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,080, JULY 8, 1876: 
The War. Casimir Périer. The Cambridge Bill. 
The St. Louis Convention. ce. Home Rule and Repeal. 
Sicilian Brigandage. § The Prisons Bill. 


The Relation of the Author to his Work. Sermons from Sticks. 
School Board Cookery. The Volunteer Review. Maine. A Li Squabble, 
The Boy’s Own Cook’s Excursion.  ‘“‘ Privilege” of Pamphlets. 
The Exhibition in Black and White. 


Mozley’s University Sermons. The Balearic Islands. 
Old Words and Modern Clouds in the East. Cripps the Carrier. 
The She King. My Home in the Shires. Minor Notices. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,079, JULY 1, 1876: 
Europe—Egyptian Finance—The Railway Passenger Duty—France—Papal 
—— Martineau—The Land Debates—The Holborn Improvement 
eme. 

Modern Politeness—Lord Macaulay and “J. A. F.”—Military Hygiene—Mr, Stew- 
art’s Cousins—Coroners’ Inquests—The Christian Apologist—Architecture at the 
Royal Academy—Aida. 

Mont-Saint-Michel—Life with the Hamran Arabs—The Oera Linda Book—Wilson’s 


Life and Works of Michael Angelo—Martin’s History of Lloyd’s—South Aus- 
tralia—A Madrigal—French Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
In Aid of the Funds of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION. 
On Tuesday, August 29; Wednesday, August 30; Thursday, August 31 
* Friday. September 1. 
President-THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 29.“ Elijah.” TUESDAY EVENING.—A New Can- 
tata, by F. H. Cowen, entitled “ The Corsair” (First Time of Performauce); and a Miscel- 
laneous Selection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 30,_A New Oratorio, “ The Resw ” composed 
expressly for this Festival by Professor Macfarren; “* Alma if a Hummel; “Hear My 
Prayer,” Mendelssohn. WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Sacred ntata, “Zion,” by G 
composed expressly for this Festival ; a Miscellaneous Selection, including a Symphony. 

THURSDAY MORNING, August 31.—" Messiah.” THURSDAY EVENING.—Cantata, 
by Gade; and a Miscell Select ising Overture to William 

FRIDAY MORNING, September 1.—“ The Last Judgment,”’ Spohr; “ The Holy S: ee 
Wagner (First Time of in Engl Beeth 's Mass, No. 1 FRIDAY 
EVENING—* St. Paul.” 

of the Performances will be forwarded by post on application to the under- 

Committee, Ts Ann Siect, Birminghem, on and after the 
By Order, 

HOWARD S. SMITH, 

Secretary to the Featival Committee. 
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THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


isnow OPEN. 5 PALL MALL EAST. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S NEW GREAT PICTURE, “CHRIST ENTERING 


the TEMPLE,” with “CHRIST LEAVING the P TORIUM,” “Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife,’ The Night of the Crucifixion,” &c.—DO) 35 New Bond 
Street. Ten to Six. Admission, ls. 


GEORGE LANDSEER’S 
Saar, of DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, and TROPHIES of INDIA 
and KASHMIR, NOW OPEN DA. ILY at 48 NEW BOND STREET, 
From Ten till Six o'clock, Admission 1s. 


YAL GARDEN PARTY at CHISWICK.—TWO HUN- 
DRED PORTRAITS, from life, by L. DESANGES.48- GREAT MARL- 
BOROUGH STREET. Eleven till Six. Admission 1s. with Key. W. BELL, Secretary. 


VIEW.—FRITH'’S CELEBRATED PICTURE, 


“THE SALON D'OR, HOMBURG.” daily, at the OLD. BRITISH GALLERY, 
58 Pall “Mall (Opposite Marlborough House), from Nine till Seven P. 
GPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—Mr. W. SIMPSON’S 


DRAWINGS, illustrating the TOURin INDIA of H.R.H. the Fae of WALES, 
le, the Exhibition, INDIA * CIAL,” is now 
and the entire Collection of Drawings, including. those by_ Her Most 


sty y -H. 
n of =e visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Burlin; Gallery on June 23, 
= Tuesday,July TON GALLER Piccadilly. 


the occasio: 
will remain ON V 4i.—BURLING Y, 191 
ion,ls. Ten to Six 


HIGHG: ATE SCHOOL.—The BIENNIAL CHOLMELEY 
DINNER will take place at the Pall Mall Restaurant, on Tuesday, July I, at 7 P.M. 
= may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., H. K. CoorEen SMITH, 14 Ola Square, 


ISHOP of _LONDON’S FUN D— 
A MEETING will be held in the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, in aid of this Fund, 
July 10, at Three P.1. : 


on Monday, 
MAYOR in the Chair. 
His Grace the A: rary Canterbury. 
‘The Right Hon. and Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
His Grace'the Duke Westminster, K.G. 
‘The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
ord John Hamilton, M.P. 


The Lord George Francis Hamilton MP. 
The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M P. 
The Hon. J. 


Hub 
Octavius E. Coo} sq.,M.P. 
M Philip Twells, Esq., MP 


au 
presence of all Ladies and Gentlemen interested in the spiritual condition of the 
earnestly invited. 


ScHOL: ARSHIPS in SCIENCE.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—A SCHOLA 


, Physics. An EXHIBITION of £50, in the 
Subjects, and of £40 in the subjects Preliminary Education, o to Students 
have entered the H. October, will be compe! 


A PARIS PROFESSOR, for many years Lecturer and Examiner 
present preparing the Son of an English Clergyman fo. oolwich, wi 
‘of Cambridge Honour. would like to 


pac: ATION TUTORSHIP.— An OXFORD UNDER- 


GRADUATE, Classical Scholar of his College, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, resident 
or non-resident.—Address, OxON, care of the Librarian, King’s College, London. 


pk AVELLING TUTORSHIP WANTED, for a Month or Six 


Weeks, by a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (in First Class Honours) : has lived abroad 
it references.—Address, H. C, 8., Dorman’s 


a OXFORD GRADUATE (M.A. Classical Honours), aged 
Parliament -seven, desires a post as PRIVATE SECRETARY toa Nobleman or Member 
t,or as ASSISTANT toa Literary Man.—Address, Z. E. 8.,7 Albemarle Street, 


French well. Highest 


7 = LANDLORDS. —A SOLICITOR wishes an APPOINT- 

eee as ESTATE MANAGER and AGENT, &c., in London or the Country. 

neral owing to impaired -health, now re-establi . Greatly expe- 

pee f in all mall Legal and Business details as to Land, Houses, and Tenants. Having numerous 

neral counexions (also an ample income), he can give valuable siciities in 

Selling, Sertansing. or Letting.and will treat on ery favourable terms. An Oxford Uni- 
versity Man.—Address, DELTA, 74 West Cromwell R: Kensington, London, Ss. w 


ACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scene: 


tments perfect ; Wimes choice ; excellent ( 25¢rooms. Table-d'hite 
Tarif’ on to MAN AGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


Dien -—TO BE LET, on the Dart, in the choicest scenery, 
m4... — furnished PARSONAGE, Stabling, Gardens Cow, Poultry, and a Man Servant 
from the end of July, at 6 Guineas a week.—Apply to 


's Cottage, for a Mon 
— "ROBINSON, Beausite, Torquay. 


ICHMOND BRIDGE (Close to).—A well-furnished HOUSE 

(four Sitting-rooms, seven Beds) TO LET tor AUGUST, for 4 Guineas a Week (halt 

its value), to a quiet Lh ad with no Children. Two Servants provided.—Address, L., 
Cambridge Park, ickenham. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


ysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


ROTTERDAM and the RHINE. —Three Times a Week.— The 
BATAVIER, Saturday: HOLLAND, Wednesday; MAASSTROOM, Paes 

Noon, from Brun Wharf, Blackwall. At ply to PHILLIPPS, (GRAVES, PHILL. 
Hi Cross er Street, London, E.C. ; at Chaplin's 


8t. Dunstan's 
Gnivereal Office, Piccadilly, 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. BICKARDS, Manager. 


personally, or to WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, St. ‘Bartholomew's Hospital, 


R2ss: ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘erms : with omni ion, Clergymen’s Sons. uineas, Laymen’s, with- 
HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, 


out Nomination, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Kev. the 
Fleetwood. 


Ro ADING SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 


sc 
50 a year ‘and Two of £30. They will be open to all Boys under 
will be given to Boys under Fourteen ; an 
ion. Candidates may offer either Classics or 
particulars may be obtained from Rev. 


ematii 
Dr. STOKOE, 


M4tveRrwn COLLEG E 


MARGATE. —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. An 
Illustrated Description of the Hotel, and a Tariff for oveasional Visitors and Weekly 
Boarders (not Children or Servants), may be had of Mr. Kerr, The Carlton, Margate. 


ENG! ARRIFF. Magnificent Scenery, Mountain and Bea 
r, Boating, Bathing, Fishing. The ECCLES HOTEL is situated on the Har 
=~ New Coftee Room is one of the finest in Europe. The Telegraph Office and Pier ee: 
‘otel ; five miles of walks through the Pleasure Grounds. Recommended by emiment 
Physicians a Health Resort. 


& KNEWSTUB’SS TRAVELLING DRESSING- 
BAGS, from £2 2. to £250._See their new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (Part I.) 
‘3, Hand Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaus. Trunks, and containing 
— Articles, and upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, so 
clear ful ved from artistic photegraphs that any article can be sc 

from the Catalogue as readily as from Stock. T' oe Spans are respectfully cautioned against 
spurious Imitations of their Manufactures. gh ag unless bearing the names 
“JENNER & KNEWSTUB,” 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, S.W. Cash 
discount Ten per Cent. 


The Third Term will begin on Monday, September 18. 
WESTERN COLLEGE, Brighton.— 


.W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P.—Thorough or the 
Public Schotis and, and Universities, the Naval and Military sea Civil Service 
and for and Commercial Life. advantages for the acquisi- 
odern Languages and Physical Science. Prospectuses of Terms, &c. on application to 
the 

I. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Osmbri —The School House 
tem Boarders. At the 1875) there were 26 Boys 
at the University, of whem 21 iets Exhibitions. &c., 

ive Col Scholarship at Christ's ends p at Trinity have 

ol 


ined. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., 


120 Guineas. Holidays Winchester College.—Address, 


HELL SIDE, GODALMING, .—PREPARATORY 

a_i ourteen, in preparation for the 

Public Schools. ARTI UR M. of age to M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 

., Oxford, and for fifteen years Senior Assistant-Master in’ Sherborne School. Terms, 
100 Guineas.— Address, ur ntil August 15, Sherborne. Dorset. 


TNTERNATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN in CANNSTATT.—Mr. HIRSCH, -three years, recom- 
mended by many parents and old pupils, will have some VA NCIES on September 1. 
and to W. F. 


Eng! ‘or Prospectuses, with man: 
REYNOLDS, Esq., Solicitor, Furnival’s: Inn, or N. TRUBNER, Ludgate 


[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION — 
WREN, M.A., Cott i 

PUPILS for the above. ‘he age for 


prepares an 
is Sixteen, instead of as 
£xamivation under New lations are advised to 


. rther proof of the e E given, see 
“ The Blue Book"’ recently published pp. rth etter of the Servi ice ‘and 
311 (Lord Salisbury’s Minute).—4 and 5 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W. 


(THE Be Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 
us for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 


(THE Rey. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A., Rector of Catherstone, 
Gene ee and Rural Dean, would be glad to receive a THIRD PUPIL to Read — his 
Terms £150. Healthy situation. Good Sea-bathing.— Address, Charmouth, Do 


TOUR up. up RHINE, through SWITZERLAND and ITALY 


ROME, nc—Rev. Dr . A., Rector of B. (Cantab), will, with his Wife, — 
leave to Saves for a Month on 2ith, and will take CHARGE of One or Two PERSONS. 
inclusive. class. Best routes and best .D., care of Mr. 
ry, Chemist, Ealing, W 


W oOoLw ICH, INDIAN CIVIL, and LINE.— Rey. Dr. 
LUGHES (Wang. Ca Cam.), has passed over 300 and continues to reeeive PUPILS. The 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Classical and 
Modern._A Married CLERGYMAN, M.A. (late Fellow). without t Parochial Duty. 
by a Fourth Wrangler, is now preparing some YS for Eton, Westminster. and 

borough, and would be glad to take more PUPILS after the Summer holidays. Refer- 
Master of Eton. &e-—Address, the Rev. J. Lancton CLARKE, The Common, 


ISH YOUR 


ITAMONDS.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB have the honour 
to announce that t! are enabled to offer, on peculiarly advantageous _—— a selection 
of DIAMOND JEW: ¥, CAT'S-EYES, and BLACK PEARLS, all of which are 
exceptionally fine. 
JENNER & KNEWS 
&e., 


ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the 


August 13,1870) on 40Chronometers ——— for annual competition, ““M.F. DEN 
isthe nest we have ever had ontrial.”_M. F. DEN T. Chronometer » Watch ,and Clock Maker 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CR 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
The only House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDRUUM FURNITURE. 


HFAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


MORRIS & 2 P Y's 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODs, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Ronen hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company's design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

1. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 

Lifutrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 
ablishe 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, if in 
Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales showers 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street. a: 


q 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A. D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Brascu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Aceumulated Funds.exceed £3,800.000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FBANCIS ALEXANDER HAMIL’ Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


ROYAL 


Bev. William Knowles, Esq. 

John Garratt Req, Nevile 

Mark Currie Close, Esq. George For 
ward James Meinertzhagen, 

Witliem Davidson, Bsq. William Robert Moberly, 

Aleszander Druce Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 

Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Sir Johm Rose, Bart. 

Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. uel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Charles Seymour Grenfell. Esq. Saar on Smith, Esq. 

Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Octavius Wigram, Esq. 

Wilmot Holland, Esq. Montagu Cleugh" Wilkinson, Esq. 

Egerton Hubbard, Esq,,.M.P. Charies Baring Young, Esq. 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 8, 


FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 


LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of | 


Assurance. 


A large icipation in Profits, with the tee of the aay Capital Stock, and 
al Charter, from the liabilities of partnershi; 


All real improvements in modern practice, with the security ae an Office whose resources 
shave been teated by the e: of more than a and a half. 
ad 3 


A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet ass be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE —e LIFE. 

There being WO 2 SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVID AMONGST the 
INSURED, RETURNS on POLICIES of FIVE YEARS’ STANDING and UP- 
WARDS being, with few exceptions, 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 

EPTENSIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 


In the Life. Department, 55 to 65 percent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies. 
NO POLICY — is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


lated Fund £1,627,146 
Income 225,290 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Pro; in all parts of the world.at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and iiberal settlement of cisions. 


Policies jams due at Midsummer should be renewed before July 9, or the same will 
deco vi 
messes E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


REAT SALE of C 


maki 
to avoid risk in his stock, he ‘to offer for Sale the 
- hie immense Collection at such prices as cannot le: com- 
mences on Monday, July 10,.and an 203 
and 204 Oxtord Street ; 30 and 31 


CLARK'S PATENT STERT. NOISELESS SEOTEERS, 


Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can beadapted to 
Cl. ‘ARK & Sole Patentees, Huthbone Place: Wer Pes 


 LAERARE MACHINE, patented, for holdings Book, Writing 


aioe; from 313. Invalid ta 
Sony Merlin Chairs, airs, £7 10s. ; Chair ( 
Chairs, £2.15s. ;.Bed Rests, 12s.6d.; Dra 


wings post.free.. 
. J. CARTER. 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


({UARD YOUR FRUIT.—HUDSON BROTHERS, of New 
National Provincial Ba 


York, offer their TANNED NETS ss per Net Best 
quality ditto, 200 yards, 21s. each. Cross Cheques, 


HUDSON BROTHERS, 58. Cheapside. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
E & Ss ON 
(rom 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA,. price from 42s: 
_WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 2s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS.. ELASTIC. STOCKINGS. 

. ENDIA-BUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS; BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, &.W.. 


(Opposite the Haymarket). 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
4 Imitations are often offered, But 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 

ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. O. 

inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE- 


for the Two-Ounce Packets.—Holborn V: iaduct, London, E.C., and Bristob. 


A® REAL SUMMER DELIO: ACY. ~—BOSE'S 


DIAL, mixed with Water, or as 
sting 


ffervescin; 
and blended with Spirits it a and 
sustaining exertion and extremely wholesome, Soldeverywhere. P: 
wonder ‘ROSE'S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, all others 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


pHenix FIRE OFFICE; 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances efieeted: 


KINAHA N’S LL WHISK Y. 
KINAHAN & CO. finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 

is very great, think it will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 


in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL,) 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 
if and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
ASTE, Esa. 


CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL. 


oa have very carefully and fully nen Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 

The samples. were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and‘ ¢thereal to the smeil. The 

Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


‘THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orric—E—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNcHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. a Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are inptat the Head — on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of oa 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day om any of the Branches of the 5 Dank, free of 
extra charge Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody e 


e same 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil wad and “4 
mb oa description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LoNDon and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.— 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that a BRANCH of this Bank has been OPENED at 
Sussex Place, Queen’s Gate, S.W., under the Management of Mr. Henry W. POWNALL. * 


By Order of the. Directors, 
WM. McKEWAN, General Manager. 


21 Lombard Street, July 3, 1876. 
T°, TRUSTEES and others. INVESTMENTS at FIVE PER 


i mortgage, easily realizable at any time as on se, 
sums £1,000 to £10,000, Tie Interest 5 and J 
attached to teventineat: For full particulars apply to R. H. LANGRIDGE, gah v7 P Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W: 


NOSsotTtis ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 

GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
397, 39S—OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 
Nosotrrs LOOKING GLASSES. 


MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 


ISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post free. 


ectro Forks, T: rom 75, Stoves—Brigh ack, Register Hot-air, &c. 
Papier-M. ‘ea Trays, in Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling 
Electro Tes a Coffee Sets, from £3 78. Beds' B: and Iron, with Bedding. 
Dish Covers—Tin, Metal, Electro. C Cornice-poles, E Bands, &c. 
Eleetro Cruets and a urs. Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do. 52s.; 5 do. £6 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. ners—from 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., 
Bronzed bis Coffee Urns. Kitchen U Turnery, Mats, &c. 
China an Services, &c, Garden Rollers, &c. 
Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Pay 


DEANE &. COMPANY King William Strest, Loudon Bridge, .C. "Established A.D.1700. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN ee ae ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
UNDRED YEARS AT 


107 STRAND omen OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON’S.” 


“A BOON TO HUMANITY.”—Mepicat REVIEW. 
. The only Effervescing Saline recommended by the Medical Press and Faeulty.. 
Panties, ont Ge giver Sickness, Headache, and 


See enlogistic Reports on Labels from every Medical Paperin England. 
In Bottles, 1s. each, from Chemists and Grocers. 
Thtroduced and d by KINMOND & CO., Leamington. 
Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most deliciousand valuabie article.” —Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL, 
Nuye PRizB MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


BURROW’S 


MALVERBN 
(PUREST) WATERS. 
London : 110 Cannon St., E.C.; and Vichy Waters Depot, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., W. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 
GOUT. and INDIGESTION, and the Aperieat for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, andof all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
La tions from One Guinea to any ieand according to the All 
the best English, French, and German, immediately on pu! 4 
of New Publications. and 

at ee an Cutaiognnes urplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


had 
BOOTH'’S, Ss, HODGsON's, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H.R.H. the of 
YLE, Esq. This Library contains 85,000 Vol 
Fifteen. to £3 with to Town, 
" room open from Ten to Half-past Six. x 
Prospectus om application. 


WALES. THOMAS 
Ancient and Modern Literature, 
ot £6; Member- 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
61 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 8, 1876. 


Mu? SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


fal S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—Manu 
ond Manners in Florence, by Dr. Doran ; Life of Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley; Mrs. Burton's Inner Life of Syria; come. Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians; Wilson's 

bode of Snow (best Edition); Smith's. Assyrian Di a, tat Seoee in America ; Sandwich 


. by Miss Bird ; Two Trips to Gorilla Land, by Captain Burton ; Laird’s Rambles of a 

Globe T a Scholae the Ma Bible. b Matthew Dead 
Blacksmith and ortimer ins; e y Mrs. Oli n 
by Mrs. “Mire, Henry We Diana Carew 


Men's Shoes, Braddon A rainger, 

=> ‘He RA hind Him ; The One —_ Woman ; At the Sign of the Silver Flagon ; ban er 
¥ Captain Whyte Melville ; eens and § St. Michael, by George 

Gawarde? but Whither? Dear Lady Diedai mand other recent Works at the lowest 

current ~ MUDIE’S CLEARAN E CATA ;UE for JULY. New Edition, 

Bow 


Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 9 King Street, Cheapside, 
"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
74, 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


PRIZE-BOOKS. — The Cheapest, and 
BICKERS & SON, Leicester Square, WA. 


SCHOOL.—Remarks J udgment of Vice-Chancellor 
pitatioc in in pe, Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 
of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 

~ aaa H. Moxos, 21 Paternoster Row. And all 


DESTRUCTIVE ORITICISM. the ZEIT-GEIST ; being 
© Hetien of certain Critical Essays in the Number of the “Contemporary Review ” 
March 1876. By KUKLOs. 

London : Trtpyer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


“ The evidences of the author’s bmmny powers and brilliancy are incidental, but they 
shout quest that most people will persevere with the book to the 


GABRIEL CONROY. 


BERET HARTE. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


“Every reader of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ will rey oF with interest to any 
fresh stor) sary oe told by, the same author. nae are vivid pte of life in Bret Harte’s novel of 
* Gabriel The e character is the hi 
simple came at the bedside of his d: 

asa work mingling passages ‘ces 


bered 
ture.” —Daily Tele, 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


BY 


ue scenes of stirring adven- 


TLLUSTRATED ¢ CATALOGUE ¢ of 8: SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
inde MPATARY EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES; and Alphabetical 


London : A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 
WAR IN TURKEY. 


THE 
BACON'S NEW WAR MAPS of TURKEY. 
Just ready, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
G. W. Baoon & Co., 127 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A? MAD WORLD and its INHABITANTS. By JvLivus 
CHAMBERS, Special Correspondent of the “ New York Herald.” 
beck really as an ene, end reflects considerable credit upon both 
London: Sampson Low, Mansrox, Se SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 


published, 8vo. 700 pp. 1 


MEDICINE “MEN: a Few Hints, By H. Srrickianp 


CONSTABLE. 
Hull: Lexe & Co. London: SmmPKIN & Co. 


HEINRICH HEINE, POET AND PHILOSOPHER. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 


HE LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 

HEINE. By Wittiam Stricanp, Author of “Athenais, or the First 

“If Mr. Stigand had done nothing more in | to enable them is evidently for 

work before us than give English readers | themselves. tly 
nity of forming some estimate of | amoured of his subject, an 

this extraordinary writer, he would have industry to make his work w 

rendered a great service to literature. Leng We have quoted more | ly than is usual 

of Heine's peculiar flavour must in notices like the present from Heine’s own 

rs unacquainted with German, but the % writings, because it is gene ard to convey an 


9. a name in literature that even Eng- adequate notion ¢ “ variety of Heine’s 

readers cannot afford to neglect him. gifts of the felicity of his of the 
res will find in Mr. re ite, taeether wi range of his wit. of the depth of his penetra- 
full account of 


tion, and of the ae of his imagination, 
copious without copious extracts.” Times, June 29. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 
OME and ITALY, a Letter to His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, E.M. By the Right Rev. Monsignor J. L. Patrerson. 
London, Loxnemans & Co. 


Third Edition, with Four 0 aan and a Diagram, in 8vo. 
RAN ond RIVERS, or Hutton and Playfair against Lyell 


. By Colonel GEorGE GREENWOOD. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Issued on the Last Day of each Month, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART MONTHLY REVIEW and 


-PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: a Magazine devoted to the Fine and 
Industrial Arts, and Illustrated by Photography. 
CosTENTs oF JUNE NoMBeER: 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
“MAKING THE BEST OF IT.” By W. Bromiey. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL. By F. Mixes. A STUDY. By R. Baryzs. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 


rative Painting. Belgian Notes. 
Vogaries of Art Criticism. Exhibtticn in Black and White 
ior Ar 
Italian he Gros of Art 
French Notes. ti 


LONDON: ST. PAUL'S BUILDINGS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of July 8, contains | 


of Studies by Leonardo da Vinci, with’ other Iilastrations. Also, 

ot Houses—The Study of Greek Art—My Chambers and What 

tothe Partie —The A of the ¢ Art and its Influence—Archi- 

and Pupils—Greek Vases—Paris Art News—Picture Sales. 4d.; by post, 44d. 
Office, 175 Strand, W.C. 


Price 1s.; Post (Inland), Is. 2d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.RS. 


CoNTENTS FOR JULY: 
MAP EXHIBITING THE NATIVE ELEMENT OF OUR POPULATION. 
MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE IRISH ELEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


May THE PROGRESS OF THE ORDNANCE SUR- 


CENSUS OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 1871. BIRTHPLACES AND MIGRA- 
TK (E. G. RAVENSTELN.) 

sTATISTics OF DANISH GREENLAND. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE CHALLENGER. (Captain J. E. Davis, R.N.) 

A JOURNEY INTO THE ARABIAN DESERT OF EGYPT. By Dre 
SCHWEINFURTH and GUSSFELDT. 

VERRAZZANO. (R. H. Masor.) 

THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. (FR. AD. DE ROEPSTORFF.) 


REVIEWS. 
Cartography—Log Book Notes—C pond: Proceedings of Societies. 


TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Now ready, 2s.6d. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


For JULY. 
Sir CHARLES YOUNG, Bart. contributes to THE NEW 


SRARFEaLy for July a comgiete NOVELETTE ; and Miss C. BLACK a complete 


Major W. W. KNOLLYS contributes a Paper wi n “OUR 
DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN"; and Mr. J. W. CO. one upon 
“THE ACADEMY AND THE SALON.” 


Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES writes upon “THE SPIRIT of 


mooeey AGRICULTURE” ; and Mr. C. ELLIOT BROWNE upon “A WIT 
OF THE LAST GENERATION.” 


Mr. JOHN LATOUCHE contributes a Paper entitled “ THE 
TOURIST IN PORTUGAL.” 


THE NEW QUARTERLY likewise contains the usual Editorial 


Article on CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 


LONDON : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCV. 
July will be published on SaTURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 
2. HAYDON’S TABLE TALK AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
8. RANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
4, THE COMTE DE PARIS’ CAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC. 
5. THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
6. MR. SWINBURNE’S ERECHTHEUS. 
7. THE RAJPUT STATES OF INDIA. 
8. TWO CHANCELLORS, BY JULIAN KLACKO. 
9. MORESBY’S NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
10. SIR D. LEMARCHANT’S MEMOIR OF LORD ALTHORP. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Buack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIII. 
will be published on SaturDAy, July 15. 
CONTENTS : 


1, LORD MACAULAY, 

2. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE PLANTING. 

3. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

4. THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE STONE MONUMENTS, 

5. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 

6. ee ON THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE 


7. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
8. SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
9. THE COST OF THE NAVY. 


*,* Nos. CCLXXIX. and CCLXXX. contain the General Index to Vols, 122 
to 139 of the “‘ Quarterly Review.” 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLA CKWOODS MAGAZINE for JULY 1876 
No. DCCXXIX. 2s.6d. 

CONTENTS: 

A WOMAN HATER. Part II. 

IN A STUDIO. Conversation No. V. 

JOHN'S HERO. 

A WANDERER’S LETTER, No, III. 

LADY ADELAIDE: A STUDY. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, LIMITED. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No. IV. will be published on Saturday, July 15, price 6s. 


Ty 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
CONTENTS : 

Scepticism of the Day—Matthew Arpold. 
Ancient Egyptians. 
Bishop Gray. 
Lord Clarendon and the Restoration Settlement. 
Classical and Byzantine—St. Paul's and a Chapel. 
Medieval Folk Lore—Gervase of Tilbur 
Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Eight Months at the Vatican Council— de Leto. 
Pas Sandon's Education Bill. Short Notices. 


POTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, London. 
To whom po Subscriptions and Books for Review are requested to be sent. 


HE VOTIVE CHURCH, VIENNA.—See View in THE 

| BUILDER of this Week ; also, An Afternoo n at Romsey Abeer Pergesen on Indian 

Architecture—Baron Grant’s House—W i 4 in Salisbury Cathedral. tect and the 

| Pupil—Healthy Habitations—Artistic and Sanitary Matters, &c. 4d.; by post, ahd 
Office, 46 Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 
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The Saturday Review. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord Prrr Lennox. Dedicated to the Duke of 
FoRT, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching Club. 8vo. 15s. 
“ A clever, amusing, and Hyely } book which contains, in the lament guise of anecdote and 
gossip, much information both valuable and curious." —Daily Telegraph. 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J.C. 
Moens, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


be There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is fresh and nd "—Saturday Rev. 
Mr. Moens gives very valuable information to achting readers." —Spourting Gazette. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother's &c. 3 vols. 
“*As Long as She Lived’ cannot fail to be read wi leasure. Taking story, style, the 
skilful manner tn which the plot is worked out, and - Tielke truth of the characters, there 
are few novels in our language which may be accorded higher rank."’"—Court Journal. 


PHEBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols, 


“ This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. ‘The interest goes on growing to the 
clever bok, and Wil be fead by all who can appresate character. Phabe herself 
is capital." theneum. 


UP TO THE MARK. PY Mrs. Day, Author 


of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Up to the Mark’ is in every respect a satisfactory novel.” —Spectator. 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gerrrupe Dovctas. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Anvz Beatz, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. [July 14. 


At all Booksellers’, crown with 5 full-page Illustrations engraved 
by per, Se. 


SUMMER DAYS IN AUVERGNE. 
By HERBERT DE KANTZON. 
pleasant little book, and su of Feneh inland re illustrations. who con- 


“A very 
template ¥ Visiting the most id regions will tind thir vol volume well 
worth reading—its style is fresh and natural.” —Spec: 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


OVID. 
By the Rev. ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


This Series will appear, like the preceding, in ‘ly Volumes, at Half-a-Crown 
each. It will not extend beyond Eight or Ten such Volumes. These will include 
ARISTOTLE, THUCYDIDES, DEMOSTHENES, Livy, Lucretius, Ovip, CATULLUS 
(with TrpuLLus and Propertius), &c. The Volumes on “Livy” and “ Ovip” are 
now publi 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This is 8vo. with Portraits of 
day VO. Professor Wilson and 


THE COMEDY 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA, 


BY 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDUN. 


Third Edition, Part I. price 7s. 6d. 


LITURGICAL PURITY. By Jouy C. Fisuer, 
M.A., of the Middle — 

“The book first appeared in 1857, and anew impulse to the revisional move- 
ment. No one had yet Nandled the saidect with such exhaustive fulness, such closeness of 
reasoning, and such earnestness of purpose. It is te we work ots layman ge a ae er, ole 
to examine evidence, and free’ from cleri ly 

of his subject, and thoroughly With its Edinburgh ‘Rev iew. 


London: LoneMANs, GREEN, & Co. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
ae WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


(Curing t Disease. By RopertT WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
quare, London. 
8 & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
Being 


of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
é Complete Digostery of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts and 
of the practices. 
oi nema has done his ome well. We advise the public to purchase these ions,’ 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings BP as M4 


Public Opinion, 
London : BAILLI&RE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEMORIALS 
OF MILLBANKE,” &c, 


Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOLA : 


A TALE OF THE ROCK. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “ The Queen’s Shilling,” “ Memorials of Millbank,” &c. &c 


From the ATHEN ZUM, June 3. 


plenty of love-making ; but thongs h the I lovers are tender, devoted, and enthusiastic, 

they _— et us with affectionate twad this is one of the most piquant love 

ey which we have for some time poets 4 é is quite as full of fun ds of love, 
the hero never loses sight of common and 

in the story and no little humour. 


From the SPECTATOR, July 1. 
This novel is clever and ining in no degree... 
drawn her, is one of the greatest successes that we have seen for some time. “ Lola” is, in 


From the ACADEMY, July 1. 


ited book........ 
m.. A spirited itr a*4 ate la herself is a charming young Spanish girl. The book is amusing ; 


From the WORLD, June 28. 

X riffiths has very cleverly succeeded i the charms of a graceful romance 
wnt piquant attractions of a novel of society y writien by one who has seen and studied studied 
= women, and a ae His heroine is fresh and fascinating ; his hero 
~ of entures. The author writes with vith: ease, and 


From JOHN BULL, June 3. 


An exce) igtlonally bs bright and interesting novel. It wiil be no slight charm to the 
reader to is taken out ot the beaten track. We have'a series of vivid pictures 0 
Srgnish people life, and the military society of the Rock is vigorously and faith- 


From the STANDARD, June 19. 
This is a very readable novel. The heroine is charming. 


From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July. 


The story is well constructed ; it abounds in incident and humorous touches, and has man 
bits of admirable description. Now and then, too, we have bits of society talk an: 
glimpses of Spanish manners....... For picturesque grace, true humour, Gellghteoms brilliancy 
of execution, we have not read a better novel for a long time. 


From VANITY FAIR, June. 


Major Griffiths has undoubtedly taken great me and eoutie to nnd aes story interesting. 
He is evidently thoroughly at home on the Rock, his igorous and lifelike. 
The lovers of will have nothing to coniplain of, for have 

in the pages of ** Lola,” and there is a capital and delightfully horrible account of a fight. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN 


New and revised Edition, crown 8vo. with additional Woodcuts, 12s. 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GARDENS. 


How they may be Grown in all Parts of the British Islands. With Illustra- 
tions of Rock-gardens, Natural and Artificial By W. Ropinson, F.L.S., 
Founder and Editor of “‘ The Garden.” 


By the same Author. 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, Beauty of 


Form in the Flower Garden, with Illustrations of all the finer Plants used for 
this purpose. Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE WILD GARDEN ; or, Our Groves and Shrub- 


beries made beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants. With 
a Chapter on British Wild Flowers. Small 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 


Now first Collected, 3 vols, each 63. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Each Volume is complete in itself and sold separately, the First with a Steel 
Portrait of the Author. These Volumes contain the Works previously published 
under the Titles of ‘* Undertones,” “‘Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” “ London 
Poems,” “ Book of Orm,” &c. &c., together with much matter now printed for the 
first time. 

NOTICES OF THIS EDITION. 


“To our mind, after long knowledge of some of these poems, they seem to us nearly perfect 
of their kind, realistic and idealistic alike in the highest sense....... Nor has the voice of dumb 
wistful yearning in man towards something higher. of yearpii such as the creation 
seemed to show in the Greek period towards the humau, found as yet any interpreter equal to 
Mr. Buchanan.” —spectator. 


* We feel the pathos of his trust in that unseen beneficence of yes his coer is 
to be the reverential vindication........ If Mr. Buchanan dreads the effacement of the 
the Greek. yet cannot always divest himself of a Soles nn kinship with 
schylus. rday Review. 


** Few understand, like Buchanan, how to fathom and interpret the nature of woman....... 
That in Buchanan’s breast the heart of the people hat he knows how to feel with the 
poor and suffering, and has surrounded their feelings, thoughts and habits with new gleams of 

sy, are facts which forbid that he should ever becom 2 drawing-room post.” © post fe fine 
Ea: he is so much the surer of our sympathy and vem admiration.”—Die Wage 

“ By students of poetry this collected edition of the works of @ true poet will be warmly 

welcomed and prized." oxconjormist. 


LONDON: HENRY 8. KING & CO. ‘ 


short, a novel to be strongly recommended for en Ree € more lively, better in tone, 
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“One can never help enjoying * Temple Bar.’ ”—GUARDIAS. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR: a Story of English Life, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Is now appearing in the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
Which aiso contains a new Serial Story, 
THE TWO DESTINIES, by WILKIE COLLINS. 
Monthly, at all Booksellers’, 1s. 
Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?”—JOHS BULL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 
By the late Sir LE MarcHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
 Admirabl h and as invaluable as it is admirable for the fresh and vivid 


woxtraits he chief ical personages of the time.” — World. 
The oes is full of interest, historical and political ; moreover it is well written through- 


"Pall Mail 
“One of the most delightfal volumes that has come under our notice for many # long day.” 


SKETCHES of the HISTORIC PAST of 


ITALY, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Earliest Revival of 
Letters and Arts: By MarGaReT ALBANA MicNnaTy. Demy 8vo. lés. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henrt Havarnp by ANNIE Woop. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SopHie 
Mari, Countess Von Voss. Translated from the German by EMILY and 
AGNES — 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Countess Von 


It is sel 
events 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 3 vols. 
crown 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertruve 


TOWNSHEND Mayer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 
ot Rom Hol” “Larving and Lath,” fa. 3 vols. 


ceptional book. Its its 
pote 0 defy the ‘most 


“Ww laid this vith se satisfaction. 
original. Tat no one who ca find tite to read novels to read We are Wor! 


“ This book is no mere broken by d of persons and places. but ll 
of ‘under the infuenee ef of action resulting 
e positions of particular persons in certain circumstances." —A thenceum. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytrer, Author 


of “Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Arexanper, 
Author of “ The Wooing O't,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is not a single character in this novel that is not cleverly 

somet! ight, and poin' 

"Mrs. Alexander has written nothing better. The book altogether abounds with bright and 


1 —Saturday 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. (immediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—496 and 512, cloth, 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 
By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
* The idea of the work is to trace out and com 


LONDON: TBUBNEB & CO., 57 AND 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


various external 


MAPS 
EUROPE, TURKEY, RUSSIA, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


55. CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W, 
Seale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 65 inches: by 58. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. 


Coloured and mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 13s. 64: ; or on 
Toller, varnished, £3 ; spring roller, £6. 

This new Map of Europe shows the Boundaries of all the Inde- 
endent States, even the smallest, and also the subdivisions of the 
arger Continental States. The Railway. s are accurately and distinctly 

delineated, and the Lines of Submarine Telegraphs inserted. The 
Southern Shores of the Mediterranean are included, so that the Over- 
land Route, as far as Suez, the Egyptian Railway, &c:, may be 
distinctly traced. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the GREATER 
PART of EUROPE; extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. Full-coloured in 
sheet, 21s. ; mounted on linen, in case, 25s.; on roller; varnished, 30s. 


Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 33. 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE ; showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, the 
Submarine Tele aphs, &e. F rr Coloured and mounted on linen, ir 
case, 10s.; on roller, varnished, 14s 


Scale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. By J. Arrow- 


smiTH. Sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s, 
Also, a SMALL POCKET MAP, 1s. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 58 inches by 50. 


STANFORD'S NEW OROGRAPHICAL 
MAP of EUROPE. Edited by Professor Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished, 30s. 

This Map shows, by a careful gradation of colours, the varying 
heights of the land and depths of the water, giving at once an intelli- 
gible appreciation of the orography of Europe. For instance, it is seen 
at once how a rise in the level of the sea of a few hundreds of feet 
would suffice to inundate the whole northern part of Europe; and on 
the other hand, how the general upheaval of the land of a few hundreds 
of feet would alter the whole contour of the Continent, connecting the 
— Isles therewith, and iting the North Sea and the 

tic. 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the Archi- 


‘0, Greece, the Ionian liek, and the South part of Dalmatia. 
- ARrowsmiTH. Sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, including Finland. 


By J. ArrowsmiTH. Sheet, coloured, 3s, ; mounted i case, 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


RUSSIA.—MAP of the ACQUISITION S of 
RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, since the Accession of 
Peter L. - 1876. By J. ARRowsmiTH. Sheet, coloured, 3s. ; mounted 
in case, 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA.—MAP of CENTRAL 


ASIA. Constructed from the latest English and Russian Documents. 
By Joun Arrowsmitu. With Additions and Corrections to the 
Present Time. Extending from Peshawur, in India, to Orenburg, on 
the limits of Euro ‘Russia ; and from Teheran, in Persia, to 
Chuguedak, on the frontier of China, including all the recent English 
and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, &c, &c. Coloured 
sheet, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c. (Turkey in Asia). With 


Boa of Persia, the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasian Mountains 
J. ARRowsmMITH. Sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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“The Countess Von Voss was an eye-witness to the greatest triumphs and deepest humilia- 
tions of the Prussian Monarchy. Lge Mee Court lady indeed ; but in truth she was 
much more, and unless she had been gifted with creat predince and discretion she could never 
have lived so long respected by all who knew her. The thanks of the public are due to the 
translators for these very interesting volumes. ma. that a woman with so clear an eye 
of character ip mote peculiar 
spl of character is more peculia 
ether 
By J 
| 


Pormew 
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MACMILLAN & COS PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGAE to BHAMO, and BACK to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a brief Biographical 7a 
Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCocK, K.C.B. A Steel Portrait 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, and a Route Map. 

“Augustus Raymond Margary was one of those young men of whom 
England may well be proud. Selected to perform a most responsible and 
perilous duty, he accomplished it with great success........ and traversed 
vast regions hitherto untrodden by Europeans........ To Mr. Margary’s 
appointment we are indebted for this most interesting book.” — Times. 

“ The publishers of this volume are to be congratulated on the improved 
form in which they have laid before the public the narrative of a blameless 
life and a noble career, and on having secured as editor one who had a 
personal acquaintanceship with Mr. Margary, and who is so well able to 
— both the —— of his journey and the persistent bravery and 
tact t bled him to the many difficulties which beset his 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


of ANIMALS. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. With a Study of the Rela- 
tions of Living and Extinct Faunas, as elucidating the Past Changes of 
the Earth’s Surface. 2 vols. medium 8vo. Illustrated by Zwecker, 42s, 

“ Mr. Wallace has already registered many claims on the gratitude of 
naturalists present and future. In their interest he has explored the tropics 
of the East and the wilderneases of the West, and has brought home num- 
berless novelties, He has written one of the best and most instructive 
books of naturalists’ travels ever yet issued. He was, as is well known 
the joint inventor with Mr. Darwin of the theory of ‘ Natural Selection. 
But beyond all these scientific feats—and they are no mean ones—he has 
accomplished a task that will extend his fame even more widely amongst 
those who love science, as the author of the first sound treatise on zoolo- 
gical geography.” —Nature, 


By the same Author, 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO; the Land of the Orang 


Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of 
Man and Nature. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ras to a THEORY of NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


te KINEMATICS of MACHINERY : 


of Machines. By F. REULEAUX. Translated and edited by 
C.E., of Civil Engineering in University 
Medium’ 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 21s, [This day. 


gcmNon PAPERS, chiefly Pharmacologi ical 


and Botanical. By a. Haxavay, F.R.S., F.L.S. Edited with Memoir 
by JosEPH INCE, F.L.S., &e. Medium 8vo. with Portrait engraved by 
Jeens, and numerous Tiles {Jmmediately. 


MAN in the IMAGE of GOD; and other} 


Sermons. Preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen, ; Maeeree 1874-76. 
By H. G. Roprnson, M.A., Prebendary of York. Crown 8vo. men de 


GOME REASONS of OUR CHRISTIAN | 


HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. By the Rev. E. T. VauGHAN, M.A., 
Rector of Harpenden. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [ 


“ His words are those of a well-tried scholar, and a sound theologian, 
= they will be widely read and valued deeply by an audience far beyond 
range of that which listened to their masterly pleading at Cambridge.” 
Standard. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


THREE BRIDES. By Cuartorre 


M. Yonce. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. [Wezt week. 


POEMS by JOHN MOULTRIE. Complete 


crown 8yo. each 7s, 


Vol. BROTHER'S GRAVE; DREAM of LIFE; 
and other Poems. With Memoir by the Rev. Prebendary COLERIDGE. 


Vol. IL—LAYS of the ENGLISH CHURCH ; and pole 
Poems. With Notices of the Rectors of Rugby. By M. Tae | 


F.B.A.S. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, ‘Volume V., completing the Work. 


THE NORMAN CON! QUEST of ENGLAND: 
its Causes and its Results. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
THE EFFECTS of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 8vo. 2ls. 


Vols. —II. THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the 
REIGN of EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Edition, 8vo. 36s. 
Vol. 1. THE REIGN of HAROLD and the INTER- 
REGNUM. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


Vol, IV. THE REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 
CALENDAR of the CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS preserved in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. ITI. 1655—1657. 
Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., F.S.A., under the direction of 
the Rev. H. O. Cox, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian. 8vo. 14s. [This day. 


Passages, Schemes 
Metres, and Notes, Critical and Esplanatory, Monier WILLIAMS, 
Boden 8vo. 21s. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT 


| NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, one Yo. 295, 
July 1876. 


1, GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 

2. HAYDON’S TABLE TALK AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

3. RANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

4. THE COMTE DE PARIS’ CAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC. 
5. THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 

6. MR. SWINBURNE'S ERECHTHEUS. 

7. THE RAJPUT STATES OF INDIA. 

8. TWO CHANCELLORS, BY JULIAN KLACKO. 

9. MORESBY’S NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 

10, SIR D, LEMARCHANT’S MEMOIR OF LORD ALTHORP. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


By his Nephew, GzorGE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGO- 


VINA on FOOT DURING By A. J. Evans, 
B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Illustrations, 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY, a Narra- 


tive of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. HINcHiirr, M.A, F.R.G.S, 
President of the Alpine Club, With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from 


Fraser's Magazine.) Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the Earliest 


tay By Captain W. J. Wyatr. Vols. I. and IL. a.p. 700 to.a.p, 1525. 
VO. 


Dr. LATHAMW’S NEW DICTIONARY of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, abridged from his Edition of Johnson’s English 
Dictionary. Medium 8vo. 24s, (On Saturday next. 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 


tion of its Burtace. By EpmuNpD NeIson. With 26 Maps and 
Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


| Miss SEWELL’S POPULAR HISTORY of 


FRANCE from the Earliest Period to the Death of lenis SIX. With 8 
Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. VoL. VII. translated by 
W.L.R. Cares. 8vo. 21s. 


ZELLER’S PLATO 


ACADEMY. Translated 
WIN, B.A. Post Svo. 18s. 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Laws of H ‘the of “Translated by E.S. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. enlarged, with numerous Illustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 


Text-Books of Science. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHE- 


MICAL PHILOSOPHY. By W. A. TILDEN, D.Sc.Lond, F.C.8. Small vo. 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Prof. ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, for the use of Medical Students. Fifth Edition, 71 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


and the OLDER 


by Saran FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED Goop- 


The Rey. J. G. WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME; 


a Popular Account of British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Trans- 
formations. With 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Maclise’s 


Illustrations, 161 Steel Plates. New Edition. Super royal Svo. 21s. 


The HISTORY of LANDHOLDING in 


ENGLAND. By Josep Fisuer, F.R.H.S. 8vo. 3s. 


London Series of English Classics. 


SELECTED POEMS; the Essay on 


POPE, 
Criticism, the Moral Essays, the Dunciad: with Introduction, Notes and 
Appendix by THoMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Edited by the Rev. G. Burter, M.A. Uniform 
with ‘The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography.” Imperial 4to. or 
imperial 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. [Nearly ready. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 


FROM THE APOLLINARIS BRUNNEN, AHRWEILER. 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 
THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Crry Derér—INGRAM & CO., 119 Queen Victoria Street.  WHoLEsALE AGENTs For Scortanp—A. BROWN & CO., Glasgow. 


*,* For convenience of Provincial Dealers, arrangements have been made with Messrs. SCHWEPPE & CO., and other Mineral Water 
Dealers, for supplying Apollinaris Water from their various Establishments. 


CAUTION.—TO DRINKERS OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


THE APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER 
IS CHARGED ONLY WITH ITS OWN NATURAL GAS, AND NOT WITH MANUFACTURED CARBONIC ACID GAS. 


APOLLIN ARIS. ™ — QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.”— British Medical Journal. 


APOLLIN ARIS. - — CHEAPEST AND INCOMPARABLY THE BEST OF SPARKLING TABLE WATERS.”—Suanitary Record. 


APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


APOLLIN ARIS. be beet mg FOR MIXING WITH WINES AND SPIRITS.”—H. Vizeretty, British Wine Juror at the Vienna 


APOLLINARIS. “ has FAVOURED DRINK OF THE FAVOURED CLASSES, AND 


APOL LIN ARIS. bas To SWORN ENEMY OF GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND INDIGESTION.”—London Medical Record, 


APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


‘ XHILARATING ; GOOD FOR SICKNESS, DYSPEPSIA, AND LOSS OF APPETITE.”—PETE F.L.S., Chemi 
APOLLINARIS. to the Queen, Tenth Edition of to the British Pharmacopeia.” 


APOLLIN ARIS. MINERAL WATERS.”—Professor BatTHazaR Foster, M.D., F.R.C.P., London, Queen's 


APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


APOLLIN ARIS - AS the SPECIAL QUALITIES of PURITY, FRESHNESS, PERSISTENT EFFERVESCENCE, and AGREEABLE 

. ° FLAVOUR, ALONE or MIXED with WINES or SPIRITS. It is VALUABLE as a Dietetic Table Water in DAILY 
USE, being far SUPERIOR in FLAVOUR and QUALITY to ordinary Manufactured AERATED WATERS, and 
Useful in Preventing Gouty and Dyspeptic Disorders.” — Practitioner. 


APOLLIN ARIS. we SODA-WATER.”—C, Macnamara, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Westminster 


APOLLI N ARIS bad F GREAT VALUE AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET IN GOUTY DISPOSITIONS. LITHIC ACID, DIATHESIS, and 
° COMMON CATARRH (common Cold), &c.; in the latter, either by itself heated or mixed with hot milk or whey.”— 
HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P. London, Physician to the German Hospital. 


APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


APOLLIN ARIS AUTION.—“ Consumers of Aerated Waters should be on their guard. In the Lritish Medical Journal of Saturday there 
° is a letter from ‘An Eminent Fellow of the Royal Society’ on the result of an examination of some artificial aerated 
waters —eoda and seltzer water sold in ‘syphon bottles.” This examination disclosed in all cases dangerous contamination 
with a poisonous metal. There was quite enough lead in all the waters examined to undermine health. And the British 
Medical Journal remarks on this discovery : ‘ When we examined the ordinary “ acrated mineral waters” of commerce, 
some time since, we found that they were of the most varied compositions, and that they only occasionally corresponded 
with what was implied in their name. A great many of them too were made with water which was anything but pure, 
and some of which was dangerously impure.’ All this certainly does ‘ plead rather strongly in favour of the use of a 
pure, natural, effervescent water.’”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


APOLLIN ARIS. «7Ts HAS BEEN MOST REMARKABLE.”—G. TaTHam, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., J.P., late Surgeon North 


APOLLINARIS. A DESCRIPTIVE DIAGRAM, SHOWING ITS 


ee COMPARED WITH BRITISH SELTZERS, MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


PRICES IN LONDON: 
50 GLASS QUARTS (BOTTLED UNDER DOUBLE PRESSURE), 26s. 
100 PINTS 42s, 


” ” ” ” ” 


Delivered free within three miles’ radius from Charing Cross. loose or in open bin cases as may be preferred. The price charged for bin cases is 9s. for 50 Quarts, and 11s. 
for 100 Pints. Beyond the three miles’ radius, and in the country, the Water in Glass Bottles will be forwarded in tied-down cases. Price of tied-down cases, 4s. 6d. for 
50 Quarts, and 5s. for 100 Pints. Cases will be allowed for, at the price charged, on their return in good condition. Bottles will be allowed for as follows: 50 Glass Quarts, 
2s. 9d. ; 100Glass Pints, 4s. Bin Cases or loose Bottles will be sent for within the three miles’ radius within two or three days after instructions for their collection have been 
sent to the Company's Offices, 19 Regent Street, S.W.; and the Company will pay the railway charges on cases returned from the country as “‘ empties,” and addressed to 
the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY’S Stores, Dowgate Wharf, London.” 


50 STONE QUARTS IN BASKETS (BOTTLED UNDER SINGLE PRESSURE), 25s. 
50 ” NTS ” ” ” ” ” 20s. 
All Goods delivered free within three miles’ radius from Charing Cross, or to any Metropolitan Railway Station. Glass Bottles of the old shape and Stone Bottles are not 
returnable. No empties will be received at, nor any Goods delivered from, the Company’s Offices, 19 Regent Street, S.W. 
PRICES IN COUNTRY: 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION—50 GLASS QUARTS, 29s.; 100 GLASS PINTS, 46s. 


TERMS—NET CASH. 


A Discount of Five per Cent. on Twenty Baskets. Orders cannot be executed until at least one day after receipt. Cheques and Post Office Orders 
should be crossed Loxpon anD WeEsrMINSTER Bayk, St. James’s Square ; and Post Office Orders made payable to Tuomas Jones. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 8, 1876, 
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